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Is That You, Dr. Bowe? 


A telephone call to Dr. Frank Bowe to talk about handicapped persons’ 
employment problems brings into the mind’s eye the perspectives of a man 
thoroughly familiar with the subject. Bowe is director of the American 
Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities, Inc., of Washington, D.C. He says 


without ifs, ands, or buts that there are valid reasons why employers with 
stereotyped attitudes against hiring handicapped individuals should change 
their thinking. 

Tens of millions of Americans are disabled, but need not be stamped 
‘the handicapped,’ Bowe says. They are people whose disabilities are real, 
but so are their abilities, he stresses. Listening to Bowe, a caller doesn’t 
know until a secretary breaks in on the line that Bowe is deaf. All the while, 
the secretary had been using an extension phone to relay the caller’s 
conversation » Bowe in sign language. 

Bowe’s ability to work around his deafness makes him one of the best 
examples of his own premise that the nonhandicapped should look beyond 
a person’s disabilities to see the abilities. Bowe makes his reasoning clear in 
an article—Looking Beyond the Disabilities (page 13)—in a special section 
of this issue of WORKLIFE. It is one of a series published in connection 
with the meeting this month of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped and the White House Conference on Handicapped 
Individuals. 

Nobody knows the precise number of handicapped Americans or the 
degree of the human suffering resulting from unequal treatment in the 
pursuit of mobility, education, and jobs. The Department of Labor's efforts 
to alleviate the difficulties are reported in How DOL Helps Handicapped 
Workers (page 7). 

The root of the failure to provide adequately for handicapped jobseekers 
may be an attitudinal problem, as Dr. Frank Bowe insists. If that is true, 
then nonhandicapped Americans must be educated to the realities of what 
is involved in providing jobs for productive handicapped persons who want 
to be accepted as the real people they are. 

Now is a good time to start. 
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exico’s recent devaluation of the 


peso did more than simply 
change that country’s monetary 
conversion rate. It seriously increased un- 


employment in several American border 


towns. The problems stemmed from the 
lowered buying power of Mexican citi- 
zens, many of whom crossed the Rio 
Grande into the United States before the 
devaluation to purchase commodities. 
After the devaluation took effect Septem- 
ber |, the value of the peso dropped from 
8 cents to less than 5 cents, resulting in a 
corresponding decrease in Mexican citi- 
zens’ buying power. 

Shocked by the loss, Mexican shoppers 
stopped coming over the Rio Grande 
bridges to buy goods, and American retail 
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merchants found their stores virtually de- 
serted. Although some Mexican shoppers 
began to trickle back soon after the deval- 
uation, the American businessmen were 
forced to lay off most of their clerks and 
cut in half the working hours of the few 
employees they could keep. 

As a result, offices of the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission (TEC) in the small 
towns bordering Mexico were jammed 
with jobless retail personnel filing Unem- 
ployment Insurance (UJ) claims and look- 
ing for jobs. 

Eagle Pass, a small border town of 
20,000 people, was one of the communi- 
ties hurt most by the devaluation, and its 
TEC office staff handled record numbers 
of claimants. ‘*‘We had very long lines at 
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A street in Laredo gives the impression of 
business as usual, but the shoppers on the 
sidewalks are looking, not buying. 





the beginning,’ said Augustin Estrada, 
Jr., TEC’s Eagle Pass office manager. 
‘*Luckily, our office is in a large modern 
building and there was plenty of room for 
all,’ he continued. ‘““We ordered 40-50 
additional chairs and no one had to wait 
outside, even though 3 to 4 hours were 
needed to make initial claims.”’ 

Morale stayed high as TEC personnel 
worked long hours throughout the period 
of high unemployment, which lasted 5 
months before tapering off in February. 
‘‘We worked until 8 o'clock several 
nights, taking care of people who came in 
before the 5 p.m. closing,’ said Estrada. 
‘‘The employees prided themselves on 
never turning anyone away. If the jobless 
came in before we closed the doors and 
were willing to wait, we stayed to take 
care of them. We knew if we told people 
to come back the next day, we would 
have a bigger problem.” , 

Laredo, population of 77,000, was an- 
other hard-hit border town. ‘‘Before the 
devaluation we had 10 men and women 
working on claims,’ said Jose Abrego, 
TEC’s Laredo office manager. **We 
meved two workers from our placement 
division and a veterans’ employment rep- 
resentative to work on claims, since there 
weren't many placements being made. 
We shifted four exper’ =nced interviewers 
from our office at the Air Force base 
outside of town to help. Four temporary 
interviewers were sent to the base office 
to keep it open.” 

The sudden increase in unemployment 
was expected to be only a short-term 
problem—a temporary setback until the 
Mexican buyers returned. For example, 
soon after the devaluation, TEC Office 
Manager Budje Smith, in the border town 
of Del Rio, predicted that sales would rise 
as the Mexican buyers became more ac- 
customed to the new prices. 

However, this did not happen, and the 
merchants soon discovered that one thing 
holding back the Mexican buyers was the 
uncertainty of the peso’s value. Soon 
after the devaluation, the peso had ap- 
peared stable at an exchange rate of 20 to 
the dollar, and a few shoppers cautiously 
began crossing the bridges again. By the 
end of November, more Mexicans were 
shopping north of the border again and 
merchants and office managers alike were 
predicting that the crisis was over. Then, 
in January, after being stable for 2 
months, the peso dropped to 25 to the 
dollar and buyers were scared off once 
more. 


‘*Until the peso really stabilizes, the 
shoppers won't come back,” said John 
Speer, manager of a camera shop in 
downtown Laredo. ‘‘It’s the uncertainty 
that’s hurting us the most. People are 
waiting because they don’t know what 
their money will be worth from one day 
to the next,”” he added. 

And as they wait, more and more of 
the smaller Laredo merchants are finding 
it necessary to make additional cuts in 
their staffs to keep their businesses open. 
‘‘We used to have 16 people working in 
here, counting the weekend help,” said 
Speer. ‘“‘Now we only have three or 
four,’ he added as he pointed to the large 
store, well stocked with most everything 
but customers. 


A few blocks away from Speer’s store, 
an old bridge spans the muddy Rio 
Grande, linking two countries and two 
cultures. The effect on the American side 
is obvious—the faces on the narrow, 
dusty Laredo streets are almost exclu- 
sively Mexican or Chicano, and conver- 
sations are mostly in Spanish. 

At first glance, the present unemploy- 
ment and retail sales problems seem in- 
consistent with the steady flow of people 
along the sidewalks and the stream of foot 
traffic across the bridge. However, the 
shops have few customers, despite the 
number of window shoppers outside. In 
most specialty stores, the clerks well out- 
number the patrons. Only the discount 
stores and supermarkets appear to be 
doing a healthy business. 

**In Laredo,” John Speer said, ‘‘we 
had enough other stores to hold us over, 
but some of the other businesses are hurt 
very badly. If the peso doesn’t come 
back, downtown Laredo will die.”’ 

The situation is much the same in the 
smaller Texas border towns such as Del 
Rio and Eagle Pass. 

‘*Although we only have about 20,000 
people in Eagle Pass, there are a million 
people in about 15 good-sized towns 
within a 150-mile radius on the Mexican 
side of the border,” said Augustin Es- 
trada, Jr. They used to buy in Eagle Pass, 
Estrada explained, estimating that local 
stores lost approximately 90 percent of 
their retail trade immediately following 
the devaluation. 

Some American merchants in these 
towns are trying to hold on to the Mexi- 
can buyer by offering free bus rides 
across the bridges or by exchanging the 
peso at a 15 to | rate for goods bought in 
their stores. Others are reorganizing or 
going out of business. 

With the high unemployment along the 
border, finding replacement jobs for dis- 
placed retail workers is difficult. “"It’s 


gotten to the point where the employer 
doesn’t need TEC anymore,” said Lar- 
edo’s Smith. **When a new construction 
project starts, there are so many jobless 
workers lined up to be hired at the site 
that the employer can just look at them 
and say yes or no on the spot. It’s an 
employer's market,’ Smith explained. 
The other large border towns of 
Brownsville and El Paso, with popula- 
tions of 68,000 and 360,725, respectively, 
have not been affected by the devaluation 
as much as their smaller sisters, because 
they have broader industrial bases. 
Brownsville, for example, had an unem- 
ployment rate of 11.1 percent in Novem- 
ber, compared with Eagle Pass’ 21.8 per- 
cent. This was still high, however. At that 


Long on hours, short on ‘‘dolars.”’ 





time the State’s unemployment rate was 
5.4 percent. 

The problems caused by the Mexican 
devaluation were aggravated by the mi- 
grants’ situation. In the border area, 
many of the unemployed are migrant 
farmworkers or other unskilled workers. 
The migrants follow relatively established 
routes northward, working as they travel. 
In the winter, they return to their south- 
ern homes, unemployed. 

This year, they came back in Septem- 
ber and October—soon after the devalua- 
tion—although they weren't expected un- 
til November. *‘Because of bad weather, 
recession and labor market problems in 
California, 1976 was one of the worst 
years for the migrants,’ said Eagle Pass’ 
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Returning to Mexico from Laredo, most of the pedestrians (right) cross Rio Grande bridge empty handed. In the days before 
devaluation, their arms would have been piled high with packages of purchases. 





Estrada. Although migrant workers usu- 
ally leave in March, Apmnil, or May, they 
delayed their departure this year because 
of last winter’s cold weather up north, 
Smith said in Del Rio, explaining, “If 
farmers up there can't get plows into the 
fields because they're frozen, then farm- 
ers won't need anyone to come up early 
to pick. And the canneries won't need 
anyone to work in them if there’s nothing 
to can.” 


New Mexico 








Border communities claim few nonsea- 

sonal industries to help ease the unem- ; ef ouston 

ployment. Some depended on their retail 

business with Mexico for much of their 

prosperity. @Del Rio 
‘There is no indigenous industry along 

the border to absorb so many unem- Eagle Pass 

ployed people easily,” said Nolan Ward, 

TEC chairman. **Because migrants lack 

the skills for most jobs, they make up a 

core of border residents who are, at some 

times of the year, unemployable. Their 

unemployment is compounded by the fact 

that cities like El Paso have seasonal 

industries, such as textile factories, that Along the Rio Grande, 

gear up for seasonal sales but in between small American towns are 

rushes, close down. engaged in an economic 
‘*The Chambers of Commerce have © 50 100 150 tug of war sparked by 

been doing a good job looking for new eel — toe Mexico's devaluation 

: oe . hig Statute Miles 

industries but they have difficulty con- of the peso. 

vincing industry to move. No industry 
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likes to go into an area with high unem- 
ployment. There is the worry about high 
taxes and whether the area has an unem- 
ployment rate of, say, 12 percent. That's 
12 percent of the population that probably 
can’t afford to-buy goods.” 

The American border cities are geo- 
graphically isolated by vast stretches of 
sparsely inhabited territory. *‘Most peo- 
ple don’t realize just how long it takes to 
get from most of the populous areas of 
Texas to the border. Someone once fig- 
ured out that it was cheaper to order 
goods for a business in Texarkana from 
Chicago than it was from El Paso, be- 
cause it was closer,’ Ward said. 

Some hope for the border communities 
lies in Federal funding for areas with the 
highest unemployment rates. Ward pre- 
dicted that vigorous leadership, coupled 
with the increased funding, will attract 
industry to the border. 

Building an industrial base will take 
time, however, and many small border 
merchants fear they are running out of 
time. They hope to hang on until the peso 
is stabilized and Mexican buyers adjust to 
the economy. 

Meanwhile, the Mexican Government 
is encouraging its people to shop on their 
own side of the border. That effort has 
started a small but important tug of war 
between the Mexican and American bor- 
der merchants as each group seeks a 
firmer hold on the Mexican buyer. 

“The Mexican Government is planning 
to ‘recapture’ its border market,” said 
Dr. Calvin P. Blair, professor of interna- 
tional business at the University of Texas 
at Austin. ‘Those cities are isolated from 
the rest of Mexico,’ Blair said. ‘*There 
are no good rail or highway systems, so 
Mexicans have been separated from their 
own products. Therefore, the Mexican 
Government is encouraging Mexican 
businesses to recapture—that’s the word 
they use—those border markets.”’ As 
long as the old exchange rate was in 
effect, Blair explained, the prices of Mex- 
ican goods compared with American 
commodities were too high to lure the 
Mexican buyers south of the border. 

As part of its plan, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment is implementing a long-term pro- 
gram to improve transportation to the 
border country and to give tax incentives 
to Mexican businesses to increase sales 
along the border. 

In the long run, the devaluation will 
help the U.S. side of the border as well as 
Mexico’s, Blair predicted. ‘‘It's generally 
accepted that unemployment on the Mex- 
ican side of the border is around 30 
percent.” he said. “That figure includes 
people who are underemployed temporar- 


ily while they look for other work—such 
as someone who's selling chewing gum to 
earn enough to eat. As the Mexican Gov- 
ernment acts to improve the border area 
and bring it back into the Mexican econ- 
omy, it is also encouraging industry to 
locate along the border. As it does move 
there, creating jobs, new industry will 
raise the general income level across the 
border. That will give the Mexican people 
more money to spend over here on things 
they either can’t get over there or that are 
of a higher quality here.” 

‘Tourists attracted to Mexico by the 
peso’s devaluation will stop on our side 
on their way through. Traditionally, as 
there is an increase in through traffic, 
there has been a rise in a town’s busi- 
ness,’ Dr. Blair added. (During Mexican 
President Jose Lopez Portillo's recent 
visit to Washington, it was estimated that 
3.3 million Americans will tour Mexico 
this year, spending up to $1.95 billion.) 
‘Also, the Mexican tourists to the U.S. 
will come back as their incomes rise 
again,’ Blair added. 

Many border town shopkeepers fear a 


business collapse, but there is a feeling of 
optimism—possibly premature—among 
other businessmen and speculators. ** Al- 
though it has been said it takes 2 years to 
get back to normal after a devaluation, a 
big shopping mall down near the river is 
being expanded. It was started before 
devaluation and some of the stores were 
opened then. Now it’s going to be fin- 
ished,” said Laredo’s Abrego. Work on 
the mall, which will apparently double in 
size, has already begun. 

‘‘In the short run, devaluations are 
significant, but this one will only help us 
in the long run by improving our border 
economy as it does theirs,” Dr. Blair 
concluded. 

In effect, then, the real tug of war is 
expected to be only a short game. True, 
at the present, the Mexican merchants are 
holding most of the rope, but perhaps in 
the future the game can be one of the few 
in which there are no losers on either 


side, only winners. 0 





Mary James is editor of The Communicator, monthly publica- 
tion of the Texas Employment Commission in Austin 





Maverick Cty. 
(Eagle Pass*) 


El Paso Cty. 
(El Paso*) 
Claimants 
1976 Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1977 Jan. 


273 
355 
426 
420 
467 


6.657 
6,368 
6.419 
6.706 
7,025 


U.1. Benefits 
1976 Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1977 Jan. 


$1,133,123 
956,483 
1,058,838 
1,149,849 
1,120,201 


Placements 
(nonagricultural) 
1976 Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 
1977 Jan. 


Total Unemployment Rate 
1976 Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1977 Jan. 23.5 


14.4% 
18.0 
21.8 


93.7 





Ul BENEFIT PAYMENTS AND PLACEMENT FIGURES, 
TEXAS BORDER AREAS, 
SEPT. 1976-JANUARY 1977 


Webb Cty. 
(Laredo*) 


Val Verde Cty. 
(Del Rio*) 


Cameron Cty. 
(Brownsville*) 


679 
926 
1,129 
1,234 
1,247 


260 
310 
373 
370 
394 


1,850 
1,984 
2,344 
2.671 
2,901 


$102,646 
142.428 
186.400 
229.610 
222,198 


$45,448 
47.148 
59.443 
63.553 
60,856 


$319,092 
310,444 
387.679 
462.877 
502.455 
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Declaring concern for reducing the Nation's 
high rate of youth unemployment, President 
Carter submitted to Congress a 3-part program 
to create 243,000 jobs for young people at a 
cost of $1.5 billion, under proposed amend- 
ments to the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA). The proposals call for: 
(1) a National Youth Conservation Corps (NYCC) 
employing 35,000 persons aged 16 to 24 in new 
jobs to maintain and improve public parks, 
forests, and recreation areas over the next 18 
months through expenditure of $350 million. 
Similar to the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC) of the 1930's, the NYCC would be admin- 
istered jointly by the Departments of Labor, 
Agriculture, and Interior. (2) Youth Communi- 
ty Conservation and Improvement Projects to 
create 30,000 jobs over 18 months for youth 16 
to 19 at a cost of $250 million. The work 
would include improving urban neighborhoods 
and rural communities and maintaining and re- 
storing natural resources on publicly owned 
land. (3) Nine hundred million dollars for 
138,000 new positions under present CETA pro- 
grams for disadvantaged or low-income youth 
16 to 21. Half of the money would be used to 
encourage innovative and experimental pro- 
grams. In addition, President Carter seeks a 
l-year extension of CETA through September 
1978. The President repeated his proposal to 
spend $342 million to add 40,000 more train- 
ees to the Job Corps, doubling its size. The 
amendments would establish veterans prefer- 
ence for public service employment under 
titles II and VI, and repeal section 4(e) 
which limits title III and IV appropriations 
to 20 percent of total CETA fundings. 


* * * 


The 26th annual Virginia International As- 
sociation of Personnel in Employment Security 
(IAPES) convention and institute, to be hosted 
by the Blue Ridge subchapter, is scheduled 
May 4-6 at the Ingleside Inn in Staunton. 
This year's institute will provide training in 
personnel development. 


* * 


Labor Secretary Ray Marshall created a 
permanent unit within the Labor-Management 
nasal Administration to provide technical 








advice to officials responsible 
major union elections. Mar- 
shall said the unit will help to prevent the 
overturning of union elections due to techni- 
calities and thereby save money both for the 
unions involved and the Gove-nment. 


assistance and 
for conducting 


* * * 


A Wisconsin State commission ruled in favor 
of Kenneth J. Zynda, an epileptic who claims he 
was discriminated against when he was turned 
down for a job as a construction worker with 
Ceco Corp., of Milwaukee. According to a re- 
port in the National Spokesman of the Epilepsy 
Foundation of America, Zynda said Ceco told 
him he could not be hired because of his epi- 
lepsy. The Wisconsin Industry, Labor and Hu- 
man Relations Commission upheld an earlier 
finding by a trial examiner who ruled _ that 
Zynda was on medication, saw his doctory every 
6 months, and had not had any "periods of diz- 
ziness or unconsciousness since taking medica- 
tion regularly." The trial examiner's ruling, 
confirmed by the Commission, declared that Ce- 
co had not proved that Zynda was unable to do 
the work. "No consideration was given to an 
individual's personal history," the examiner 
said. Zynda is now entitled to all 
back wages. 





* * 


The number of married persons working in 
America is declining, the Department of Labor 
announced. Last year approximately 32.4 per- 
cent of the labor force consisted of unmarried 
individuals or separated couples. The decline 
of married persons, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, is due to a long-term drop 
in the labor force participation of married 
men, which offset the number of married women 
who entered the work force. Only 82.1 percent 
of married men were in the labor force last 
year, down from 82.8 percent in 1975; the rate 
of married women increased by 45 percent. 
Other factors contributing to the increase of 
Singles in the labor force were: (1) the en- 
try of increasing numbers of youth into the 
labor market, (2) an increase in divorces, and 
(3) people marrying later in life. 


* * * 
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How DOL Helps 
Handicapped Workers 


No one knows exactly how many Amer- 
icans are handicapped. The latest U.S. 
Census shows nearly 12 million between 
the ages of 16 and 64 comprise the em- 
ployable handicapped. The total would 
increase significantly if persons with a his- 
tory of impairment—or what might be re- 
garded as an impairment—were added. 

“I would estimate the handicapped pop- 
ulation to be as high as 36 million,” says 
Ward McCreedy, associate director of the 
Veterans and Handicapped Operations Di- 
vision of the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs (OFCCP). “Many 
people with disabilities do not want to think 
of themselves as handicapped and will not 
indicate handicaps on census forms,” he 
says. The National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare says the number is nearly 
50 million. 

Whatever the number, many thousands 
of the Nation’s handicapped persons are 
aggressively campaigning for equal rights in 
the pursuit of mobility, education, and 
jobs. 

On this, the eve of both the White 
House Conference on Handicapped Indi- 
viduals and the annual conference of the 
President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, it seems important to tell 
how the Department of Labor (DOL) is 
coming to the aid of disabled persons so 
they can become more productive contrib- 
utors to the Nation’s economy. 

DOL help ranges from long-standing 
Employment Service (ES) programs for job 
placement, development, and counseling, 
to new Employment Standards Administra- 
tion measures for monitoring affirmative 
action programs for training, hiring, and 
advancing handicapped workers in private 
businesses and industries with Federal con- 
tracts. 

Historically, a mainstay of DOL’s aid to 
the handicapped was the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1954, which amended 
basic ES legislation of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act of 1933 to provide job placement and 
counseling services. The amendment man- 
dated that at least one person in each of 
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White House Conference, 
President's Committee 
Meet on Handicapped 


Three thousand persons are expected 
to attend the 1977 meeting of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, May 4-6, at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to discuss issues developed at 
four regional conferences concerned 
with employment of handicapped per- 
sons. Minutes of the meeting and rec- 
ommendations will be forwarded to the 
White House Conference on Handi- 
capped Individuals, in Washington's 
Sheraton Park Hotel, May 22-27. 

Twelve-hundred fifty delegates from 
the 50 States and the territories are 
scheduled to attend the White House 
Conference to discuss employment, 
health, housing, transportation, and ed- 
ucation of the handicapped. Conferees 
will forward recommendations on the 
needs of the handicapped to Federal, 








State, and local agencies. 





2,500 local ES offices be designated to 
implement these services, supplementing 
programs going as far back as World War 
Il. 

ES, through its State Employment Secu- 
rity Agencies (SESA’s), helps handicapped 
jobseekers by appraising their skills, offer- 
ing them counseling, referring them to 
employment and supportive services of 
other agencies, setting up job interviews, 
and helping employers develop and mod- 
ify jobs to fit handicapped workers’ needs. 
The United States Employment Service 
(USES) gives direction and technical assist- 
ance to the SESA’s. (See Words & Fia- 
ures, page 24, for statistics about handi- 
capped persons assisted by the 
Employment Service during fiscal year 
1976.) 

Four years ago, organized groups of 
handicapped persons—who felt that not 
enough was being done to meet their 
needs and that they were being discrimi- 
nated against in the labor market—moved 


in wheelchairs on the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington and staged a sit-in which at- 
tracted national attention to their cause. As 
a result of the dramatic demonstration— 
and of pressures from a grass-roots move- 
ment—the Congress passed the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973. Until then, no major 
Federal law specifically prohibited bias 
against the handicapped, most State laws 
were weak, and enforcement of equal 
rights for handicapped workers was practi- 
cally nonexistent. 

Thus, the Rehabilitation Act—the “‘Re- 
hab Act’’—appeared as a hope on the 
horizon for handicapped persons just as 
the Civil Rights Act did in 1964 for blacks 
and other minority group members in 
pressing for affirmative action and striving 
against discrimination. 

Section 503 of the Rehab Act is the 
basis for DOL’s enforcement of require- 
ments for hiring and promoting handi- 
capped workers by Government contrac- 
tors. Section 504 is the keystone for its 
stand against discrimination in DOL grant 
programs ad activities. 

Enforcement of Section 503, which has 
been on the books for more than 3 years, 
has gradually picked up speed as more 
and more people become aware of its 
existence. Regulations were tightened in 
1976 to make the enforcement program 
even stronger than before. And DOL is 
making spot checks for compliance. 

The OFCCP in DOL’s Employment 
Standards Administration is charged with 
enforcing the provisions. OFCCP has a 
staff of 25 in Washington, D.C., which 
develops policy and provides guidance for 
enforcing Section 503. An even larger 
investigative staff is stationed throughout 
the United States. All members of the staff 
are either handicapped themselves and/or 
have had experience in rehabilitation work. 

The OFCCP coordinates its activities 
with the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, which urges 
employment of the handicapped through- 
out the Nation’s work force. 

One of OFCCP’s workers is Sharon 
Wilkin. When Wilkin was a teenager she 
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fell from an amusement park ride and her 
neck was broken. She was paralyzed from 
the chest down and has since lived most of 
her life in a wheelchair. She cannot move 
her fingers—she must turn pages or hold a 
coffee mug by manipulating her wrists. 

But Wilkin, now 35, makes the most of 
her handicap. She worked with disabled 
people as a rehabilitation counselor with 
the District of Columbia govemment, and 
through her ability to empathize has helped 
others adjust. After 8 years in that job, 
Wilkin joined the DOL’s antidiscrimination 
program for handicapped people. 

A handicapped person who thinks he or 
she is a victim of job discrimination based 
on handicap may file a complaint with one 
of DOL’s regional offices, where employ- 
ment specialists investigate cases under the 
policy guidance of national office staff, 
including Sharon Wilkin. 

Exactly who is covered by this antibias 
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program? Under Section 503, any em- 
ployer who has a Federal Government 
contract for more than $2,500 to provide 
or receive services or supplies must hire 
and advance qualified handicapped work- 
ers. Contracts in excess of $2,500 for the 
use of real or personal property and for 
construction are also covered. Subcon- 
tracts over $2,500 are included. So, more 
than 275,000 firms and institutions, em- 
ploying more than one-third of the Ameri- 
can work force, are under the purview of 
the program. 

Handicapped people who can benefit 
from Section 503 are defined as those who 
(1) have a physical or mental impairment 
which substantially limits one or more ma- 
jor life activities; (2) have a record of an 
impairment, or (3) are regarded as having 
such an impairment. A major life activity is 
one that affects employment, such as com- 
munication, ambulation, or self-care. 

Some examples might best explain the 
definition: a blind person or a paraplegic 
whose disabilities substantially limit one or 
more major life activities; someone who 


has recovered from cancer, or someone 
who has been rehabilitated in a mental 
institution, each with a record of impair- 
ment, or a facially disfigured person whom 
others see as handicapped and is regarded 
as impaired. 

To comply with Section 503, employers 
must begin by including in all contracts and 
subcontracts of more than $2,500 an af- 
firmative action clause which says the con- 
tractor agrees (1) to take affirmative action 
to hire and advance handicapped workers 
and not to discriminate against any quali- 
fied handicapped person; (2) to abide by 
all DOL rules and regulations; (3) to post 
affirmative action notices in conspicuous 
places around the worksite for all employ- 
ees to see; and (4) to notify all union or 
worker representatives of the employer's 
coverage under the law. 

Large contractors—those employing 50 
or more workers and having contracts or 
subcontracts of $50,000 or more—must 
put affirmative action programs (AAPs) in 
writing, setting forth policies and practices 
for the handicapped. The AAPs must be 











Sharon Wilkin, who has lived most 
of her life in a wheelchair, and 
Richard Robertson work as a 
team of employment opportunity 
specialists in OFCCP. Wilkin’s 
neck was broken in a fall from an 
amusement park ride when she 


was a teenager. 
Department of Labor photo by Harrison Allen 








kept on file at the employment facility and 
updated every year. 

Affirmative action covers all employees, 
including executives; and it affects such 
practices as training, promoting, transfer- 
ring, demoting, laying-off, and terminating 
employees. 

Section 503 requires that ‘reasonable 
accommodations” be made for employees’ 
physical and mental limitations. Unless 
contractors can show an undue business 
hardship, accommodation must be made 
in structuring jobs and in providing access 
to factory and office buildings, work areas, 
and employee facilities. 

“Accommodation begins with the appli- 
cation process . . . for example, in access to 
the employment office or in methods for 
taking tests,” says Michaele Battles, assist- 
ant counsel for equal opportunity programs 
in DOL’s Solicitors Office. ‘‘If the employ- 
ment office is on the second floor of a 
walk-up,” Battles continues, ‘‘the employer 
should develop a mail-in application proc- 
ess and arrange for an interview at the 
applicant's home. And a pen and pencil 
test just isn’t appropriate for a blind person 
or a person with a severe case of cerebral 
palsy. Testing methods could be changed 
and, if necessary, time limits expanded to 
adjust for different testing methods.”’ 

In the work area, simple modifications 
may help handicapped workers perform a 
job; for example, raising a desk on blocks 
to accommodate a wheelchair. Special vis- 
ual aids for people with impaired sight and 
gooseneck telephone-holders for quadra- 
plegics might be necessary. Sometimes 
modification might just be an electric type- 
writer for someone who can’t hold a pen 
or pencil to write. 

Job restructuring depends on the em- 
ployment situation and may be needed by 





Phil Morgan, a California water 
skiing champion before an 
accident disabled him, is an 
accomplished welder. Helping in a 
program for disabled persons at 
Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Morgan voluntarily repairs 
wheelchairs used by others who 
cannot walk and cannot make 
repairs themselves. 
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the handicapped individual unable to per- 
form all of the tasks of one job but able to 
do parts of several. In this case, the em- 
ployer would rearrange job duties. Or an 
employee might be able to perform all of 
the job’s requirements but not have the 





stamina or the physical ability to work a full 
40-hour week. In this case, two workers 
could share the job. Kidney patients, for 
example, who must undergo dialysis sev- 
eral times a week, are candidates for job 
restructuring. 





HAVE YOU NOTICED THAT— 


Handicapped people rarely appear 
on television. You seldom see a quiz 
show in which a handicapped person 
wins a color TV, a trip to Paris, or a new 
car. If characters become disabled in a 
play or a soap opera, they usually either 
get well or die—there are few handi- 
capped heroes. 

Well-meaning people make up lists of 
jobs which “‘the handicapped” can do. 
Nobody makes up lists of jobs which the 
nonhandicapped can do. For all practi- 
cal purposes, there is no job which 
some handicapped person cannot per- 
form successfully. 

A great many people assume that 
handicapped individuals should be 
herded together in a little group, that 
they will feel more comfortable with 
each other. Handicapped people on the 
whole prefer to be independent—to be 
accepted as much as possible in the 
mainstream of life. 


“The handicapped” are usually por-— 


trayed as being more cheerful, more 
faithful, more diligent, than other peo- 
ple. However, there are good handi- 
capped people and bad handicapped 
people; bright handicapped people and 
dull handicapped people; pleasant 
handicapped people and unpleasant 
handicapped people—most of all, they 
are people with the same variety of 
abilities and temperaments as anybody 
else. 

And finally, handicapped people 
don’t pay as much attention to their 
handicaps as nonhandicapped do. The 
principal difference between handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped individu- 
als is that the former, through accident, 
illness, congenital impairment, or war, 
have had to develop ways of coping 
with very personal disaster—a quality of 
character which is theirs alone. 

—Doris Woolley 





Doris Woolley is a specialist on handicapped workers’ problems 
in the Division of Applicant Services, U.S. Employment Service 
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Contractors are obligated to establish 
outreach programs to develop and use the 
skills of handicapped employees and to 
recruit handicapped workers. Two of the 
largest and most significant sources of qual- 
ified job applicants with handicaps are the 
State divisions of vocational rehabilitation 
and the State employment security agen- 
cies. Employers may decide for themselves 
which outreach procedures are best for 
their businesses, but under certain circum- 
stances, major employers are required to 
list their job openings with the employment 
service. These job orders are available first 
to veterans and then to handicapped appii- 
cants. 

Complaints about Section 503 violations 
are handled at the local level in DOL’s 
regional offices by 35 OFCCP investigators 
who work with handicapped people and 
contractors to conciliate conflicts. 

The complaint process is a multistep 
procedure. First, a complainant is urged to 
solve the problem through the employer's 
internal review procedure. If an employer 
does not have a formal review—or if infor- 
mal internal efforts fail—the local OFCCP 
office will conduct an investigation. If 
OFCCP finds no violation, the handi- 
capped person may request a DOL review. 
If a violation is determined, the OFCCP 
staff attempts to work out compliance and 
corrective action with the contractor. If 
conciliation fails, the employer may request 
a DOL hearing. Should the case be de- 
cided against the employer, the Federal 
contract may be terminated and the em- 
ployer barred from bidding on future 
Government contracts. 

As of February, 2,247 complaints had 
been filed with OFCCP. Of these, 1,306 
were resolved, with 270 settled in favor of 
the complainant. Of the remaining cases, 
420 were closed because they were not 
covered by the law, 123 were withdrawn, 
244 showed no violations, 178 were closed 
because the complainant didn’t reply to 
Govemment followup requests, and 26 
cases were transferred to another Federal 
agency for action. The complaints—involv- 
ing 20 major categories of disabilities— 
varied: 939 cited hiring practices; 131, 
promotion; 796, discharge; and 254, other 
causes such as demotion, transfer, fringe 
benefits, and work hours scheduling. 

Since October 1975, back wages total- 
ing more than $178,000 have been 
awarded to 64 handicapped workers under 
Section 503. Awards are expected to in- 
crease rapidly, according to McCreedy, 
who stresses repaying handicapped work- 
ers for past proven injustices. The largest 
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Susan Bowmaster, a blind analyst 
in the Department of Labor’s 
Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs (OFCCP), 
types her reports on a Brailling 
machine. At the end of the 
workday, Heidi will help 


Bowmaster home. 
Department of Labor photo by Harrison Allen 


back pay award was $12,000, the smallest 
$231, in cases involving complainants suf- 
fering mainly from epilepsy, back injury, 
visual problems, hearing loss, emotional 
illness, diabetes, permanent leg injury, 
heart disorder, anemia, spinal defect, and 
previous mental illness. Complainants 
worked on jobs from Massachusetts to 

Hawaii and from Florida to the State of 

Washington. 

Here are some examples of back pay 
cases: 

@ A Georgia railroad company fired an 

employee, alleging that a visual prob- 
lem prevented her from performing 
required duties. After the DOL inves- 
tigated and found the complainant 
qualified, the company reinstated the 
woman to her former position with 
restored seniority and gave her al- 
most $6,000 in back wages. 
An employee of a heavy equipment 
company in Chicago was fired when 
the company felt he couldn’t perform 
his job satisfactorily because of his 
hearing loss. Investigation disclosed 
the complainant was qualified, and he 
was reinstated with over $4,500 in 
back wages, retroactive seniority, and 
all benefits. 

A county employee in California was 

fired while recovering from heart sur- 

gery. DOL investigated and the com- 
plainant was rehired with back wages 
of almost $8,000. 

A Massachusetts company which re- 

searches and develops medical tech- 

nology products fired a junior ac- 
countant with controlled epilepsy. 

The accountant rejected the com- 

pany’s offer of reinstatement and set- 

tled for $9,000 in back pay. 

Back pay cases represent the success 
side of DOL’s antibias enforcement efforts. 
But the path to success is not necessarily a 
straight or a short one. At times, DOL finds 
a handicapped worker's complaint is not 


Operating a copying machine and 
collating documents is no problem 
for Leslie Williams, who performs 
the work adroitly with the aid of a 
hand prosthesis. Williams is an 
employee of the Department of 
Labor’s Office of the Solicitor. 
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covered under the law and a number 
require considerable study for resolution of 
complicated issues, including coverage. 

For example, an individual who had had 
a tumor removed several years before ap- 
plying for a job was hired contingent upon 
passing a medical examination. As a result 
of the examination, the employer found 
out about the operation and required the 
employee to waive his right to any disabil- 
ity insurance benefits resulting from condi- 
tinns related to his tumor in order to stay 
~ . the job. The employee filed a complaint 
with the OFCCP. The case is under con- 
sideration and the question to be answered 
is, ‘Should employers be allowed to pro- 
vide different disability benefits for handi- 
capped employees than are provided for 
nonhandicapped workers?” 

Another case under study involves an 
epileptic who stated on a job application 
that he did not have epilepsy. When the 
employer found out about the handicap, 
he wanted to fire the individual for lying. Is 
the employer discriminating because of the 
epilepsy and using the lying as an excuse? 
Unless an employer can show epilepsy has 
a bearing on job performance and creates 
a hazard in the workplace, epileptics can’t 
be fired because of their handicap. And, in 
cases where epileptics have refused to re- 
veal their condition, they might be pro- 
tected under Section 503 if they had rea- 
son to believe lying was necessary to get 
the job. 

The problem of defining qualification is 
illustrated in the case of an individual who 
applied for and was offered a job, but 
before starting work had a serious heart 
attack. Three months after hospitalization 
and recuperation at home, he inquired 


about beginning the job. A DOL investiga- 
tion showed that the man’s own physicians 
said he was no longer capable of working. 
As a result, he was found unqualified and 
could not be protected under the Rehab 
Act. 

Although its Section 503 program is 
currently complaint-oriented, OFCCP is in- 
vestigating cases to eliminate class-wide or 
systemic discrimination. “When a worker 
complains under Section 503, we study the 
case, but at the same time we look for 
evidence of general discrimination against 
handicapped people,” says McCreedy. “‘If 
we can bring a halt to class-wide discrimi- 
nation in some establishments,” he adds, 
“we'll be a lot further ahead than if we just 
chip away, one complaint at a time.” 

“An example of systemic discrimina- 
tion,” continues McCreedy, “is a company 
which screens out epileptic job applicants 
... even when epilepsy has no bearing on 
the jobs being filled. Affirmative action, on 
the other hand, is the opposite of systemic 
discrimination in that it helps screen in 
handicapped employees.” 

Many American businesses and indus- 
tries hire the handicapped, but discrimina- 
tion is still widespread. Some employers 
fear handicapped workers can’t cope with 
the working environment, wonder whether 
the handicapped employees will perform at 


Communicating by sign language, 
a student at Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C. learns through 
job counseling what opportunities 
are available in the world of work. 
Many deaf youth find jobs in the 
field of education, helping others 
with hearing disabilities. 
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an acceptable level, and ponder what bur- 
dens must be assumed in hiring the handi- 
capped. 

As the President's Committee on the 
Employment of the Handicapped has been 
telling employers for years, “hiring the 
handicapped is good business.”” DOL stud- 
ies prove that handicapped persons have 
better safety records than the nonhandi- 
capped; that the handicapped show a 
slightly higher productivity rate than the 
nonhandicapped; and that handicapped 
and nonhandicapped workers are absent 
from work about the same amount of 
time.’ 

E.I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. in Wil- 
mington, Del., published a study in 1973 
analyzing the attendance records, job per- 
formance, and safety records of its 1,452 
handicapped employees. The findings sup- 
port DOL conclusions. For example, Du- 
pont has had no lost time injuries and no 
increase in compensation insurance costs 
as a result of hiring the handicapped. 
Ninety-six percent of Dupont’s handi- 
capped employees rated average or better 
in the area of safety, on and off the job. 
Ninety-one percent rated average or better 
in job performance evaluations. And 93 
percent rated average or better in job 
stability. In conclusion, Dupont stated that 
the most severely handicapped workers— 
the amputees, paraplegics, epileptics, and 
blind—were at the top of the job perform- 
ance list. 

In addition io providing training and 
employment counseling services and ad- 
ministering Federal contractor antibias and 
affirmative action requirements, DOL par- 
ticipates in additional programs under 
other provisions of the Rehab Act. Section 
501, for instance, mandates the Federal 
Govemment itself to hire and advance 
qualified handicapped men and women. 
Section 501 is policed by the Interagency 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, composed of representatives from 
seven Federal agencies, including DOL 
which plays an important part. The inter- 
agency committee has made 65 recom- 
mendations to help agencies utilize handi- 
capped workers. For example, the 
committee developed evaluation standards 
for Federal agencies employing and ad- 
vancing handicapped workers and the Civil 


A back injury doesn’t prevent 
Kenneth L. Reynolds from 
skillfully repairing medical 
equipment at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital 

in Hines, Ill. 


Veterans Administration Photo 
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Service Commission incorporated the 
standards in its evaluation procedures. The 
committee also recommended significant 
improvements in the collection of handi- 
capped workers’ employment data, such as 
the USES Employment Security Auto- 
mated Reporting System, identifying cate- 
gories of workers who need special atten- 
tior. 

DOL is also concerned with Section 502 
of the Rehab Act, which sets up an Archi- 
tectural and Transportation Barriers Com- 
pliance Board to make sure new and reno- 
vated buildings, public transportation, and 
parks using Federal funds are constructed 
in compliance with barrier-free standards. 
DOL is represented on the board, as are 
eight other Federal agencies. Standards call 
for ramps and toilet facilities for workers in 
wheelchairs and braille indicators next to 
elevator buttons, among other accommo- 
dations. If a building is not barrier free, the 
compliance board can withhold Federal 
funds. 

Finally, the DOL plays an important part 
in administering Section 504 of the Act, 
forbidding discrimination against handi- 
capped persons under any program or 
activity receiving Federal funds, just as the 
Civil Rights Act prohibits discrimination on 
the basis of race. While the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was sin- 
gled out by Executive Order to issue guide- 
lines defining Section 504, every Federal 
agency is responsible for enforcing the 
requirements in its own activities. For ex- 
ample, activities under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
programs administered by DOL’s Employ- 
ment and Training Administration (ETA) 
must be open to handicapped persons. 
(See CETA’s Problems With Hiring “the 
Handicapped” by Ron Jones on page 21.) 

Jobless disabled Vietnam-era veterans 
have been singled out by Secretary of 


Labor Ray Marshall for special attention. 
OFCCP administers Section 402 of the 
Vietnam Era Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act, requiring affirmative action by 
Federal contractors in jobs for Vietnam-era 
and disabled veterans. OFCCP modeled 
the requirements on provisions of the Re- 
habilitation Act’s Section 503. Immediately 
after being swom into office 3 months ago, 
Marshall announced a major ETA program 
to put unemployed veterans to work. The 
plan called for the immediate hiring of 
2,000 disabled Vietnam-era veterans in an 
outreach program to identify disabled vet- 
erans in need of employment services. 
There will be at least one outreach unit in 
each of the Employment Service (ES) of- 
fices in 100 large U.S. cities and at least 
one unit in each State. Since its inception 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933, 
USES has had a special section concerned 
solely with the needs of veterans, and 
maintains Veterans Employment Represen- 
tatives in Regional, State, and local em- 
ployment offices nationwide. Disabled vet- 
erans will also get help from the new Help 
Through Industrial Retraining and Employ- 
ment (HIRE) program which, according to 
Marshall, will enlist the Nation’s larger cor- 
porations to make private-sector job train- 
ing opportunities available. They will also 
benefit from an increase in public service 
jobs under CETA, called for by President 
Carter. 

One of DOL’s long-standing programs 
with a history of helping handicapped 
workers is the sheltered workshop program 
administered since 1938 by the Employ- 
ment Standards Administration’s Wage 
and Hour Division. A sheltered workshop 
is managed by a nonprofit agency that 
assists in the rehabilitation or employment 
of handicapped persons, including the 
homebound. Even if the employer is cov- 
ered by wage standards laws (Fair Labor 








go 


Standards Act, Walsh-Heaiey Public Con- 
tracts Act, or Service Contract Act), a 
sheltered workshop may employ handi- 
capped workers at less than the minimum 
wage when the workshop is certified by the 
Wage and Hour Division. 

“Sheltered workshops serve to train and 
employ handicapped persons who can’t 
make the grade in private industry,” says 
Arthur Korn, director of Wage and Hour’s 
Division of Special Minimum Wages. “If 
employers were forced to pay the full 
minimum wage in all cases, they wouldn’t 
be able to employ many of the most 
severely handicapped workers,” he adds. 
(See Yesteryear’s Job Led To 
Union Aid Today by Kenneth Fiester, page 
18.) 


Whether the Department of Labor is 
seeking to help its own handicapped em- 
ployees, participating in interagency pro- 
grams to promote opportunities for handi- 
capped workers, urging Federal contractors 
to take affirmative action, or helping handi- 
capped pecple find jobs, it shows a deep 
concem for their needs in the workplace. 
DOL staff is experienced in working with 
the handicapped through rehabilitation 
jobs, consultations with public and private 
employers of the handicapped, and meet- 
ings with handicapped workers’ organiza- 
tions. Some of the staff have disabilities of 
their own. 


Sharon Wilkin speaks for many of 
DOL’s handicapped workers when she 
says, “I know the handicapped community 
from two sides. In 1968 I had completed 
my education and faced overt discrimina- 
tion in trying to find a job. In fact, as soon 
as I asked about accessibility to a job 
interview location, the door was slammed 
in my face.” 

Now Wilkin and other handicapped staff 
have good jobs in the DOL, and through 
their personal commitment they are work- 
ing to provide an opportunity for handi- 
capped jobseekers to stand alongside the 
nonhandicapped in the workplace and, at 
long last, to receive equal pay for equal or 
better work. 

“Although discrimination is not as overt 
as when I sought my first job, | find that 
employers are still leary of someone blind, 
deaf, or in a wheelchair,” Wilkin says. “So 
much of what we need to change boils 
down to attitudes.”’ 0 





* M.D. Kossoris and H.S. Hammond, “Work Performance of Physi- 
cally Impaired Workers,” Monthly Labor Review (published the 
Bureau of Labor prog, <d US. Department of Labor), January 1948, 


pp. 31-33. The Labor Dep < dating this study, but 
= research indicated that a new study would give the same 
results. 








Emily Wadlow is an information specialist in the Employment 
Standards Administration's Office of Information and Consumer Af- 
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Lo ki | 
Beyond 
the 
isabilities 


by Frank Bowe 





urinder S. Dhillon, 29, unmarried, 

considered himself lucky to be alive. 

The 1968 automobile accident that 
left him almost totally paralyzed haunted 
him through months of laborious and pain- 
ful therapy. The simplest tasks—talking, 
eating and drinking, sitting up in the hospi- 
tal bed—presented almost insurmountable 
obstacles. Gradually he struggled to regain 
control of his voluntary muscles and be- 
yond that, of his life. Would he ever be 
able to leave the hospital, to live by him- 
self, to handle the basic everyday chores 
he had so long done by rote? And 
work .. .? What kind of work could he 
learn to do and who would give him the 
opportunity to show that he could do it? 

When he was ready to begin preparing 
for a job, Dhillon encountered more obsta- 
cles. His disabilities were his and he alone 
could overcome them, but barriers others 
placed in his path seemed beyond his 
control. How would he get to and from 
work each day if driving was impossible 
and buses and subways were inaccessible 
to wheelchairs? How would he surmount 
the steps and narrow doorways of a work- 
place? How would he do his own shopping 
when supermarkets blocked his entrance 
with bars designed to prevent shopping 
cart theft? 

Dhillon consulted a vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor who raised these questions 
and others. But Dhillon insisted. He would 
face these problems when he came to 
them, he said; the immediate problem was 
training for a job he could perform and that 
would enable him to secure some degree 


of satisfaction from the work. Finally, im- 
pressed by the young man’s determination, 
the counselor designed a program to pre- 
pare Dhillon for employment in a fast- 
growing field : computer programing. 

Four years after the accident, Surinder 
S. Dhillon founded his own information- 
sciences and programing company. Featur- 
ing computer, electronics, conference, and 
training components, the enterprise quickly 
expanded into a multimillion dollar corpor- 
ation with major public and private con- 
tracts. Dhillon demonstrated an uncanny 
ability to identify trends in his field and to 
move to meet them. Today, President 
Dhillon supervises 175 employees, man- 
ages a $3-million annual budget, and di- 
rects his company into new and challeng- 
ing areas. 

In grateful acknowledgment tc the reha- 
bilitation professionals who looked beyond 
his disabilities to see and develop his abili- 
ties, Dhillon named his company Rehab 
Group, Inc. Almost one-half of his employ- 
ees today are severely disabled or handi- 
capped individuals, and the company is 
becoming a leader in research and training 
activities in rehabilitation. Dhillon is design- 
ing vans permitting disabled persons to © 
achieve more reliable transportation, devel- 
oping prosthetic devices allowing workers 
with little or no control of their arm move- 
ments to operate complex pieces of equip- 
ment, and establishing procedures enabling 
homebound individuals to work out of 
their living rooms, using remote computer 
terminals. 

Surinder S. Dhillon’s disabilities were, 
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and still are, awesome. He cannot move 
most of his body voluntarily—even his lip 
movements are severely restricted—and he 
needs a motorized wheelchair to move 
about. But the abilities that were hidden so 
long, and not the disabilities, have gov- 
emed his life and made him what he is 
today. And this is what employment of 
disabled individuals is all about : get past 
the disabilities to find and develop the 
abilities so that the venerable slogan, “‘Abil- 
ity, not disability, counts,” moves beyond 
the ideal to become real. In that way, 
disabled people will be employed because 
of what they can do and not denied em- 
ployment because of what they cannot do. 

It is literally true that without the ability 
to earn a living many disabled people 
cannot live a life that comes anywhere near 
that enjoyed by most nondisabled individu- 
als. 

here are tens of millions of Ameri- 

cans who have difficulty hearing, 

seeing, moving, learning, controlling 
their emotions, talking. But all are people. 
Their disabilities are real, but so are their 
abilities. They are disabled, but they need 
not be handicapped. When we erect bar- 
riers, such as inaccessible transportation, to 
disabled people, we construct a society that 
becomes ever more oppressive and handi- 
capping to them—and to America itself. In 
this article those millions are referred to as 
disabled. 

The paths of disabled people are often 
obstructed rather than smoothed. The disa- 
bilities, which are physical and mental, can 
rarely be removed, but we can eliminate 
the handicapping banriers. 

A motorized chair of the kind Dhillon 
needs can cost upwards of $2,500 and 
requires $500 to $1,000 annually in main- 
tenance expenses. Vans to transport indi- 
viduals in motorized chairs cost between 
$8,000 and $10,000. Renovations neces- 
sary in homes and apartments cost tens of 
thousands in many cases. For less severely 
disabled individuals who are able to use 
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nonmotorized chairs, hand-control devices 
for use in autos cost several hundred dol- 
lars and taxicab fares may run into the 
thousands annually. Hearing aids for deaf 
and hearing-impaired individuals cost be- 
tween $400 and $1,000, while lighting 
systems necessary to alert deaf people to 
doorbell and telephone rings add yet more 
to the cost of coping with disabilities. All of 
this is in addition to the staggering medical 
expenses many disabled persons incur and 
for which they often cannot secure insur- 
ance coverage. 

Yet the costs of living for disabled indi- 
viduals form just one of the reasons they 
seek equality in the workplace. The satis- 
faction of performing successfully and re- 
ceiving merited promotions is priceless for 
individuals rebuffed so often by an Amer- 
ica that idolizes the strong and rejects 
physical and mental imperfection. Work, 
too, brings social interaction greatly ex- 
ceeding that which many disabled individu- 
als may achieve outside of work. And work 
leads to friendships rarely formed else- 
where. 

The alternative is stark. Without the 
means to afford decent housing and to 
make needed renovations, numerous dis- 
abled individuals live in substandard, 
ghetto areas. Without access to affordable 
transportation, they are literally prisoners in 
their apartments. Without the bonds 
formed in work, they find making ‘riend- 
ships extremely difficult. The isolation is 
such that a recent Urban Institute study of 
severely disabled individuals reported that 
a large minority of the population seldom 
leaves the house and often can neither find 
nor afford the basic amenities of life. These 
people are literally out of the mainstream 
of American life, unseen, unheard, unfelt. 

Yet, being people, they have unique 
abilities, traits, and interests which Ameri- 
can society needs. Three out of every four 
physically disabled individuals and nine out 
of every ten mentally impaired persons can 
work either in competitive settings or in 


sheltered workshops. But, according to the 
best available evidence, only 42 percent of 
all noninstitutionalized disabled adults aged 
16 to 64 are employed. Of those who have 
severe disabilities, the proportion is 1 in 10. 
An astounding three-fifths of disabled 
adults of working age are at or near the 
poverty level, according to the U.S. Census 
Bureau. Among Vietnam-era veterans with 
service-connected injuries, fully 88 percent 
are unemployed. 

Many of those who are employed work 
in sheltered workshops. Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, a disabled person in 
such a setting may be paid half the mini- 
mum wage. Few earn more than three- 
fourths of that. Those who have managed 
to find jobs in competitive markets find 
insuperable barriers to promotion from en- 
try-level jobs. Employers’ attitudes, tradi- 
tionally considered by most observers to be 
the single greatest obstacle disabled job- 
seekers face, are largely responsible. A 
1973 study by James Colbert of Los Ange- 
les found that employer attitudes toward 
disabled persons tended to be lower than 
those toward almost all other categories of 
individuals, including ex-convicts, student 
radicals, all racial and ethnic minorities, 
foreign individuals, and women. A survey 
of Minnesota employers conducted in 
1972 by Arthur Williamson found that half 
would not even consider a disabled person 
for employment in any job. The figures are 
especially alarming when the survey ques- 
tions are examined. The employers were 
asked to make their ratings on the basis of 
disability regardless of any positive charac- 
teristics. Apparently, many employers re- 
jected out of hand an application from 
someone who was disabled, even when 
that individual was otherwise qualified. 

Employers responding negatively to the 
suggestion that they hire disabled persons 
often cite cost-related factors. They see 
disabled individuals as more expensive to 
hire, train, place, and provide with suppor- 
tive services, including accommodation, 








than other categories of workers. Other 
factors involve a perceived lack of flexibility 
and ability to adapt to new conditions and 
new responsibilities on the part of disabled 
persons. Productivity and faithful attend- 
ance on the job—the strengths of the 
disabled work force, according to many 
studies—appear less important to many 
employers than cost and flexibility. 

Yet, costs involved in hiring disabled 
persons are one-time rather than continu- 
ing expenses in most cases. Flexibility, too, 
is rarely as limited as many employers 
perceive. The fact is, as illustrated during 
World War II, when disabled persons re- 
placed able-bodied workers called into the 
armed services, disabled people vary as 
much among themselves—and in compari- 
son with other groups of workers—as does 
any other segment of the work force. Many 
employers apparently learn only through 
experience that disabled people are indi- 
viduals. And it is true that employers who 
have employed disabled workers are much 
more likely to hire additional disabled indi- 
viduals than are employers who lack this 
experience. 

Among both employed and unemployed 
disabled persons, the greatest source of 
frustration appears to be just this factor. 
They wonder when they will be seen as 
individuals, as people, rather than as ap- 
pendages to disabilities. Many Americans 
have difficulty seeing beyond a painfully 
visible disability to the person and the 
personality. Just as they cannot seem to 
see the dedicated person in the police 
officer, they cannot see the real woman in 
the wheelchair. The stereotypes acquired 
through literature and the media over- 
power the special characteristics of the 
individual and frequently govern the em- 
ployer’s response. That response, as often 
as not, is rejection. 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, in its 
section on affirmative action, introduced 
the concept of “reasonable accommoda- 
tion” in employment of disabled individu- 


als and prohibits rejection of an applicant 
solely on the basis of disability or on the 
grounds that accommodation would be too 
expensive. Rather, employers are encour- 
aged to find solutions to the problems of 
employing disabled persons, to design 
work plans permitting a disabled person to 
perform a task he or she is qualified to do, 
and to provide accessibility to the work- 
space and to necessary supportive facilities. 
The Tax Reform Act of 1976 provides tax 
incentives for doing this, as employers may 
claim up to $25,000 in deductions for costs 
incurred in making accommodations. Em- 
ployers who receive Federal financial as- 
sistance are also required to practice non- 
discrimination, as are Federal agencies. For 
the first time, disabled people are seen as 
having a right to work in jobs for which 
they qualify by background and experi- 
ence. 

urther, new Federal efforts are being 

made to enforce the Rehabilitation 

Act strictly. The Department of La- 
bors Office of Federal Contract Compli- 
ance Programs, which has successfully re- 
solved more than two hundred complaints 
by disabled individuals through negotiation 
with employers, plans to step up its en- 
forcement activities. In the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare implemen- 
tation of the nondiscrimination provisions 
in federally assisted programing is sched- 
uled to begin shortly. 

Meanwhile, several disincentives to work 
remain to be resolved. Employment auto- 
matically disqualifies many disabled indi- 
viduals from disability insurance and Medi- 
care payments, yet many employers will 
not include severely disabled people in 
group health plans because of current in- 
surance regulations. And, should the indi- 
vidual lose his job, a 2-year wait is neces- 
sary before the disability and Medicare 
payments resume. 

The same barriers that prevent many 
disabled individuals from obtaining em- 
ployment and from securing transportation 





present obstacles to their education and 
work training. Undereducation is typical 
rather than exceptional among disabled 
persons. And, as Justice Felix Frankfurter 
put it in Dennis v. U.S.: “‘There is no 
greater inequality than the equal treatment 
of unequals.” Disabled youth and adults 
who receive inadequate vocational train- 
ing, compared with individuals who have 
received more thorough education, are not 
equal as competitors for jobs. And the 
Rehabilitation Act covers only qualified dis- 
abled persons. Clearly, improvements in 
education and job training are urgently 
needed. 

The challenge is clear. Employers who 
accept the suggestion that they provide 
reasonable accommodation and educators 
who increase vocational education oppor- 
tunities will make important contributions 
to employment among disabled people. 
Failure, however, will continue the massive 
underemployment among the population 
and further swell the welfare rolls which 
already contain innumerable disabled indi- 
viduals who could work. Fully 25 percent 
of all individuals not in the labor force and 
one-quarter of all unemployed persons are 
disabled, as are 13 percent of all welfare 
recipients. These figures indicate a large 
and mostly unnecessary burden on the 
public treasury—one we can slowly but 
surely remove. 

There is an alternative, but it is hardly an 
attractive one. In Great Britain, for exam- 
ple, each disabled adult registers with the 
government as soon as the disability has 
persisted for 1 year. Every firm in the 
country must allot 3 percent of its positions 
to disabled workers before it can hire unre- 
gistered individuals. Equal pay for equal 
work is mandated. The system appears to 
work, but it is coercive. It should prove 
possible, with tax incentives and current 
civil rights laws, for American industry to 
do better voluntarily. 0 

Dr. Frank Bowe is director of the American Coalition of Citizens 


with Disabilities, Inc.. Washington, D.C., and author of the forthcom 
ing Harper & Row publication Handicapping America. 
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Says Radio Dispatcher 
Don Wells, “10-4” 


by Tom Kershaw 
to Prestonsburg,” said the 
voice on the radio. 


“19 
““Go ahead 19,” 


answered the dispatcher. 
“We got a fire over on Middle Fork.” 
“At Salt Lick, 10-4?” 
“10-4.” 


The dispatcher who told 19 to “10-4,” 
meaning “confirm” in the arcane language 
of the radio dispatcher, was Don Wells, 24, 
of the Kentucky Division of Forestry’s 
district headquarters in Prestonsburg, Ky. 
Wells does his dispatching from a 
wheelchair. 


Wells’ neck was broken 9 years ago 
when he jumped from the top of a friend’s 
carport. He was paralyzed from the neck 
down, but regained partial use of his arms. 
Wells feels his handicap does not hinder 
him in his job, and his supervisors’ 
assessments support that feeling. 
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Wells sees his current work as a 
steppingstone to a career in broadcasting 
for which he has been preparing himself 
for some time. He finished high school with 
the help of an instructor for the 
homebound in 1970, and 2 years later 
enrolled at Prestonsburg Community 
College. 

“| had to delay my studies for awhile, 
but I’m going to finish college,” Wells said. 
“Pm majoring in broadcasting and would 
like to be a DJ and maybe later enter TV 
broadcasting.” In addition to his air time as 
a Forestry Division dispatcher, Wells 
operates a citizen’s band radio in his car 
and in his home. 


“T love broadcasting,” Wells said simply. 

It wasn’t always easy for Wells to be so 
positive about his future. He knew what he 
wanted, but wasn’t sure of how to get 
there. While he was unemployed, his job 
future looked a little dim to him. 

Then, in June 1976, Wells heard about 
the Eastern Kentucky Concentrated 














Employment Program (EKCEP) from a 
friend, and the horizon began to brighten. 

EKCEP is the prime sponsor for 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) activities in 22 counties of 
Eastern Kentucky. It is funded under the 
Department of Labor, with field offices 
throughout the 22-county area. The 
nonprofit agency provides training in a 
broad spectrum of craft jobs through 
classroom, job experience, on-the-job, and 
individual instruction. 

Wells decided to contact the agency. “‘I 
had tried just about every place else to get 
a job,”’ Wells said. ‘I knew I had the talent; 
all | needed was a chance to prove myself 
to an employer.” 

After Wells filled out his application for 
some kind of job training with the agency, 
a member of the EKCEP Employability 
Development Team (EDT) in Prestonsburg 
described to him the training possibilities 
and supportive services available under the 
program. 

Members of EKCEP’s EDT review the 
application of each person seeking training. 
At its next meeting, the team decided to 
put Wells into a title I job experience 
training slot for 8 weeks as an office clerk 
with the Corps of Engineers’ office at the 
Dewey Dam near Prestonsburg. This 
program pays participants $2.30 an hour, 
for a predetermined period, to learn 
specific job skills. 

Wells drove to work at the engineers’ 
office in his car with special hand controls, 
and was well accepted. “He does above 
average work and takes above average 
interest in any duty assigned,” his 
supervisor said. 

The young man’s willingness to learn 
and work was also noted on the enrollee 
progress report which supervisors are 
required to fill out when EKCEP places a 
participant in training. The form asks the 
supervisor to rate the enrollee’s effort and 
initiative as “good,” “fair,” or “poor.”’ 
Well’s supervisor disregarded the 
instruction and rated him ‘‘100 percent” 
on both counts. 

Normally, Wells would have been hired 
by the Corps of Engineers after his 8 weeks 
of job experience. However, because his 
supervisors were so impressed with the 
quality of his work, they recommended 
that he spend another 8 weeks training to 
be a radio dispatcher with the Division of 
Forestry. 

“We knew of Don’s interest in 
broadcasting and radio work, and we were 
impressed with his desire to learn and 
work,”’ said Nello Francis, EKCEP 
coordinator for the Prestonsburg area. 
‘“‘We thought this would be just the perfect 
place for him,” he added. 


Again, Wells’ effort, initiative, and 
progress were commended. “‘Don’s a fine 
young man,”’ said District Forester Arthur 
Leach, who taught Wells the job and is 
now his supervisor. On a progress report, 
Leach commented, “He’s cooperative and 
willing to do more than required.” 

Perhaps the person who got to know 
Wells best during his 16 weeks of training 
was Pat Vicars, his ““coach’’ from the 
Prestonsburg office of EKCEP. A coach is 
assigned to work closely with each EKCEP 
participant, counseling and helping him or 
her to overcome any barriers to 
employment that may occur. 

“Don is open and friendly,” Ms. Vicars 
said. “He doesn’t want sympathy; he just 
wants to do what he can for himself. He 
eamed the job by his own work, and what 
he’s done for his rehabilitation, he’s done 
on his own.” 

Wells spends his workday in the radio 
room, monitoring calls from fire crews. He 
usually has a rock music magazine nearby 
to glance at during slack periods. 

“We serve a 6-county area out of this 
office,” Wells explained. “There are about 
15 crew leaders and anywhere from 3 to 
10 men on each crew. They watch their 
area and report in regularly.” 

As dispatcher, Wells coordinates the 
crews, keeps track of their activity, and 
makes certain that additional crews are 
sent to fight fires when needed. He logs the 
calls and locations of fires, how they are 
handled, and who works on them. 

“Sometimes it gets kind of busy around 
here, especially when it gets real dry,” 
Wells said. “‘Other times you get a chance 
to slow down. But during the fire season, 
we keep busy.” 

During one of those slack periods, Wells 
talked about his future. “I am going to 
finish college and get into broadcasting, 
maybe even TV.” He is also attending 
ground school for private pilot training at 
the community college in Prestonsburg. 
Later, he plans to attend flight school. 

Wells believes that others can overcome 
their handicaps, as he has done, if they 
have the opportunity. “I sure don’t want 
any sympathy,” he said. “The only reason 
P'm doing this interview is to encourage 
other programs to help other people. 
There ought to be more organizations like 
this [EKCEP] to help handicapped people 
find jobs. There are thousands who need 
help getting jobs. People have the talents 
and everything; all they need is someone 
to help them get inside the door. 

“All they need is for someone to give 
them a chance to prove they can do the 
job.” O 

Tom Kershaw is planning director/equal employment omctinly 


officer of the Eastern Kentucky Concentrated Employment Program, 
Inc., in Hazard. 
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ob Risks Led To Union Aid Today 


ctive involvement of the Ameri- 
can labor movement in the cause 
of equal job opportunities for 
handicapped workers developed in logical 
sequence from a cause as old as the labor 
movement itself—adequate compensation 
for injuries suffered in the workplace. 
Today, when so many economic safe- 
guards are taken for granted, the average 
American may be shocked to learn that 
automobiles, electric lights, telephones, and 
movies were commonplace in this country 
before most wage earners were guaranteed 
such a small benefit as medical costs when 
they were hurt on the job. 


Not until the early years of this century 
did President Theodore Roosevelt provide 
essential support to the efforts of unions 
and social reformers on behalf of work- 
men’s compensation laws, as they were 
called then. 

“Teddy” Roosevelt's backing resulted in 
the enactment of workers’ compensation 
laws in several States, and over the next 
two decades, all States adopted some ver- 
sion of them. At most, these statutes pro- 
vided benefits only for workers who be- 
came disabled after establishing a job 
relationship. Union concern for persons 
whose congenital handicaps kept them 
from entering the work force was quick- 
ened by other factors. 

One of the factors was a provision in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 authoriz- 
ing subminimum wages for handicapped 
persons employed in ‘‘sheltered work- 
shops’’—establishments set up to give 
work to handicapped persons and presum- 
ably equipped to meet their various needs. 

Although the purpose of the provision 
was benevolent and many of the enter- 
prises it benefited were highly motivated, 
many unscrupulous operators seized the 
opportunity to exploit the handicapped 
and at the same time undercut wages and 
prices in a wide range of manufacturing 


Smithsonian Institution 


by Kenneth Fiester 


industries. The unions affected by this 
competition naturally protested, especially 
when plant operators also claimed to be 
“‘charities.’’ Modifications in the administra- 
tive regulations and more effective enforce- 
ment by the Department of Labor's Wage 
and Hour Division reduced the abuses. But 
the unions that had protested exploitation 
of the handicapped in sheltered workshops 
came to realize that the only meaningful 
alternative was equal employment oppor- 
tunity everywhere for handicapped per- 
sons, based on what they could do rather 
than what they could not do. This was, 
indeed, the same position unions took in 
insisting upon the reemployment of work- 
ers who had been disabled on the job. 

World War Il, which brought virtually 
every civilian who wasn’t bedridden into 
the work force, broke down barriers of sex, 
race, and creed, and eliminated some of 
the bias against the handicapped as well. 

Joseph D. Keenan, secretary emeritus of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW), who was a union official 
in his native Chicago during WW Il, still 
conveys the excitement he felt at the sight 
of lame, deaf, blind, and paraplegic work- 
ers winding cables, doing light assembly 
work, and the like in war plants. Experi- 
ences like his, coupled with the feeling of 
obligation to disabled veterans, produced 
what seemed to be a postwar commitment. 
Although the barriers of race and sex 
quickly reemerged, the case for handi- 
capped workers promised to improve. With 
Harold Russell, the handless sailor of ‘“The 
Best Years of Our Lives,” as their indomi- 
table symbol, handicapped men and 
woinen seemed to have an open road at 
last. 

What actually took place was—in the 
words of former Secretary of Labor W. J. 
Usery, Jr.—‘‘a national attack of absent- 
mindedness which lasted about 25 years.” 
During that period the new race and sex 
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Union Aid 


stereotypes in jobs came under attack; job 
preferences and assistance were provided 
to veterans, but the handicapped were 
largely ignored. 


The American labor movement, particu- 
larly the American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL- 
CIO) and some of its larger affiliates, was 
unaffected by this ‘‘attack of absent-mind- 
edness.” The IBEW and the International 
Association of Machinists were among the 
earliest supporters of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. For 20 years the AFL-CIO State 
central bodies have sent winners of their 
annual high school essay contests to Wash- 
ington to attend White House conferences 
sponsored by the President's Committee. 
Perennially, the essay topic is ‘‘Ability 
Counts.”” Forty-five States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Virgin Islands generally 
have contests. The Seafarers International 
Union plays a prominent part in the Is- 
lands’ arrangements. 


The AFL-CIO and affiliates have pro- 
duced pamphlets, posters, and at least one 
film for use by the President's Committee 
and others in support of jobs for handi- 
capped individuals. AFL-CIO Community 
Services, with staff members in key United 
Fund offices across the country, presses for 
rehabilitation and job placement facilities. 
Employment of the handicapped and its 
attendant issues are on the continuing 
agenda of labor lobbyists at all levels; 
results range from passage of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 to provisions of wheel- 
chair ramps at pedestrian crossings. 

Yet it is true that the most visible 
achievements of organized labor for handi- 
capped workers amount to public 
relations. None of this has directly put a 
single handicapped worker on a payroll, 
for a reason not widely understood by the 
public : Unions have no voice in the hiring 
of new employees. The selection of new 
employees is the exclusive prerogative of 
management, except in the handful of 
skilled trades requiring long apprentice- 
ships, or among seamen and dock hands 
where the hiring hall is traditional. And in 
nearly all those areas, physical fitness is a 
genuine requisite. 

Some firms share labor's interest in the 
cause. They include International Business 
Machines, Sears Roebuck, and Pacific Gas 
& Electric, to name a few. It is a tribute to 
the dedication of both the labor and man- 
agement people that union organization 
considerations do not interfere with their 
partnership in promoting employment of 
the handicapped. 
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Unfortunately, resistance persists in 
many other business and manufacturing 
firms, partly because of shortcomings in 
most State workers’ compensation laws. 
The traditional practice is to make the 
employer of a previously injured worker 
fully responsible for the total damage of a 
second injury. For example, if a worker 
with only one hand is hired and subse- 
quently loses the other hand, the employer 
is charged with the full compensation pre- 
scribed by law for permanent and total 
disability. 

The AFL-CIO contends that the risk 
involves only an employer's insurance 
costs—in effect, the increase in premiums 
that might come about by a change in 
experience rating. According to Lawrence 
Smedley, Associate Director of the AFL- 
CIO’s Social Security Department, this is a 
minimal risk. 


6& 

I. is interesting to note that one never 
hears about the cost of the social security 
disability program being a barrier to hiring 
the handicapped,” says Smedley. “The 
cost is about the same as the average for 
workers’ compensation, but there’s no rea- 
son for employers to discriminate against 
the handicapped. 

“The difference is that the social security 
program is genuine social insurance, with- 
out an experience rating, so the employer 
can do the right thing without risking a few 
cents a week in premium costs.”’ 

Another effect of experience rating on 
social programs was demonstrated during 
last winter's natural gas shortage, when 
many employers challenged their laid-off 
workers’ Unemployment Insurance claims 
on the grounds that layoffs were due to the 
bitter weather, calling it an ‘“‘act of God.” 
The employers were trying to avoid a small 
per capita increase in unemployment com- 
pensation tax. 

Despite the lack of control over new 
hires, many unions are trying to exert 
moral influence. Local Machinists’ lodges, 
for instance, have been directed by the 
national union to seek contracts including 
clauses pledging employers to an affirma- 
tive action plan for hiring the handicapped. 
The IBEW and other unions have done the 
same, but there are no data on results. The 
best guess is that results have been mea- 
ger. 

“First of all, we are in a period of high 
unemployment,’’ Smedley says. “In organ- 
ized plants, the priority is to get laid-off 
workers recalled. The only assurance to full 
employment opportunity for handicapped 
workers is full employment opportunity for 
all workers. 


“And it’s important to realize that handi- 


capped workers are not a distinct group. 
The lines are blurred. The unemployed 
worker with a physical or mental handicap 
may be young or old, or poorly educated, 
or black, or even a combination of these. 
How do you sort out the reasons?” 
Organized labor has been a strong force 
in support of handicapped men and 


‘women who have never had a chance to 


enter the working world and in advancing 
measures to give them that chance. 

But the labor movement is no more 
satisfied with its record than are the handi- 
capped workers who haven't been helped. 
In four regional meetings sponsored this 
year by the Industry-Labor Council of the 
White House Conference on Handicapped 
Individuals, union spokesmen were insis- 
tent that more effective measures are nec- 
essary to open additional workplaces to the 
handicapped. At this writing, two such 
measures by and with the labor movement 
are under way. 

The first is important without being basi- 
cally innovative. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing and Textile Workers Union (ACTWU), 
under a grant from the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration, is developing a model 
trade union program for rehabilitating and 
reemploying severely disabled workers. At 
the very least, ACTWU should come up 
with a program that will improve the count- 
less ad hoc negotiated models now opera- 
tive. 

The second measure is more exciting to 
those familiar with specialized job pro- 
grams. The Human Resources Develop- 
ment Institute (HRDI) of the AFL-CIO will 
seek a Rehabilitation Service Administra- 
tion grant to put handicapped persons to 
work in pilot projects in five cities yet to be 
chosen. HRDI will work in cooperation 
with the AFL-CIO Community Services 
and existing rehabilitation services. 

The HRDI project is aimed specifically at 
handicapped workers who are only mar- 
ginally employed or not in the work force 
at all. HRDI—which calls itself the “‘man- 
power arm of the AFI-ClO’’—obtains Fed- 
eral and State grants for a variety of proj- 
ects, nearly all related to employing the 
disadvantaged. Handicapped persons have 
benefited almost incidentally; HRDI's Feb- 
ruary-November 1976 report showed 
8,985 job placements, of which 100 were 
classified as handicapped. 

The approval of the HRDI proposal can- 
not be assumed, but if it is, the govern- 
ment-financed, union-operated effort on 
behalf of the handicapped may finally 
crown the labor movement's persistent ef- 
forts with well-earned tangible results. And 
with its established record of success in a 
comparable field, HRDI just may do that. 0 





Kenneth Fiester is a freelance writer based in Washington, D.C. 





espite iheir great need for em- 

ployment and training assistance, 

Americans with physical and 
mental handicaps have received a rela- 
tively small share of Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) serv- 
ices. 

During the 15 months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1976, handicapped men and 
women made up only 4 percent— 
81,000—of all persons enrolled in title | 
programs and less than 3 percent of those 
in public service jobs under titles II and VI. 
The enrollment rate for disabled veterans 
was even lower, the 10,177 assisted under 
title I accounted for only one-half of 1 
percent of enrollments. 


Enrollment rates for handicapped per- 
sons have increased since CETA was en- 
acted, but the number enrolled still repre- 
sents only a tiny fraction of all disabled 
men and women who could benefit from 
training and other employment services. In 
Jobs for the Disabled (The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1977), Sar Levitan and 
Robert Taggert describe five recent studies 
estimating the number of such persons at 
between 3.5 million and 7.1 million. 


Why have so few handicapped men and 
women been helped through CETA? 
There are many reasons, including the 
major problems that prime sponsors face in 
identifying the disparate group of individu- 
als called “the handicapped” and setting 
up programs to serve them effectively. 
Nevertheless, some prime sponsors have 
achieved above-average records in helping 
handicapped persons, and others could 
take specific steps to improve such serv- 
ices. 

Data compiled from quarterly reports 
submitted by 60 city, county, consortia, 
and balance-of-State prime sponsors cho- 
sen through a stratified probability sample 
reveal wide variations in the proportion of 
handicapped persons served in different 
areas. During the quarter ending on Sep- 
tember 30, 1976, enrollment rates varied 
from 0.3 percent to 13.7 percent. 


Sponsor-to-sponsor variations appear to 
stem partly from differences in the size of 
the local handicapped population and the 
emphasis prime sponsors place on recruit- 
ing the handicapped. Some West Virginia 
counties, for example, have large numbers 
of disabled coal miners, while Florida has a 
relatively high proportion of older persons 
with disabilities. Similarly, some Southwes- 
tern States have large numbers of persons 
with respiratory problems. (These areas 
were not necessarily covered in the sam- 
ple.) 

Moreover, some prime sponsors serve 
communities where residential institutions 
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house large numbers of handicapped per- 
sons or where there is a strong commit- 
ment to certain handicapped groups. Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts, among others, 
are closing institutions for the mentally 
retarded and moving their residents back 
into the community for a better life. This 
social commitment is shared by CETA and 
other agencies concerned with the disad- 
vantaged. 

Variations in enroliment rates also differ 
from region to region and among types of 
prime sponsors. On the whole, county and 


4 


balance-of-State prime sponsors—which 
rally serve rural areas—had higher 
rates of handicapped enrollment than 


may be considered to be among the “‘de- 
serving poor’ who get priority attention, 
while in urban areas, the needs of other 


disadvantaged groups are placed ahead of 
those of handicapped persons. 


HANDICAPPED PERSONS ENROLLED IN CETA AND 


ENTERING JOBS, JULY-SEPT. 1976 
(percent distribution) 


Prime Sponsors, 
Type Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Midwest 
West 
Total 


Northeast 
Southeast 
Midwest 
West 

Totai 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Midwest 
West 

Total 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Midwest 
West 

Total 


Cities: 


Counties: 


Consortia: 


Balance of State: 


Weighted totals 3.7 


Handicapped 


Handicapped 
Enrollees Who 
Entered Jobs 
21.8% 

42.0 
14.7 
22.7 
26.3 


25.0 
62.0 
36.0 
20.4 
27.0 
35.0 
27.0 
22.8 
31.0 
25.0 
27.0 
22.0 
25.0 
32.0 
27.0 


26.0 


Enroilees 
1.4% 
5.9 
1.8 
6.0 
2.6 


5.7 
2.3 
4.0 
6.0 
5.1 


2.9 
2.5 
3.6 
5.2 
3.3 
2.6 
2.3 
6.7 
11.0 
5.0 


SOURCE: Data were collected from quarterly reports submitted by 60 CETA prime sponsors 


chosen through a stratified probability sample. 
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According to the sample data, which 0 eRe ees ama One method of combating this problem 


covered the quarter ending September 
1976, prime sponsors in western States 
served higher proportions of disadvantaged 
persons than did those in other geographic 
areas. (See table.) This may be partly 
because of differences in urban and rural 
service philosophies and partly because the 
proportions of other kinds of disadvan- 
taged persons are smaller. 


As a result of such variations, enrollment 
rates among similar prime sponsors in dif- 
ferent geographic regions ranged from a 
low of 1.4 percent among northeastern 
cities to a high of 11 percent among 
balance-of-State sponsors in the West. Sur- 
prisingly, however, the rate of handicapped 
enrollees who entered employment—either 
through CETA or Employment Service 
placements or by getting jobs on their 
own—varied far less. Over 20 percent of 
the handicapped enrollees in most regions 
entered jobs, and the overall job entry rate 
was 26 percent. 


These numbers suggest that hand- 
icapped men and women who do enroll in 
CETA programs have a reasonable chance 
of finding employment. But certain difficul- 
ties tend to keep enrollment rates low. 


Prime sponsors face the initial problem 
of determining the number of handicapped 
persons in their communities and gaging 
the extent to which potential recipients can 
benefit from CETA services. Local labor 
market information is not likely to include 
these facts, and unless strong advocacy 
groups exist in the community, the handi- 
capped themselves—many of whom may 
be confined to institutions or isolated in 
their own homes—are not likely to make 
their job needs known. A related problem 
is that of identifying “discouraged” workers 
among the disabled—those who do not 
show up in employment statistics because 
they have given up seeking work. 


To identify potential recipients, prime 
sponsors may need to work with welfare, 
vocational rehabilitation, and other social 
service agencies that serve handicapped 
persons who could benefit from job serv- 
ices. Religious and charitable organizations, 
too, may provide assistance in seeking out 
those in need. 


After estimating the target population, 
prime sponsors face the problem of setting 
up services for the disabled. This is difficult 
*ecause handicaps vary so much. For ex- 
ample, the employability problems of per- 
sons impaired from birth are much differ- 
ent from those of previously employed 
workers recovering from disabling illnesses 
and accidents. 


Complex multiple handicaps—mental 
retardation accompanied by heart weak- 
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ness and obesity, for example—further 
complicate program planning and delivery, 
and other difficulties arise because similar 
handicaps can have varying effects on 
workers in different occupations. For ex- 
ample, lower back problems may severely 
affect employment prospects for a laborer 
but have minimal impact on a white-collar 
worker in a desk job. 

Such differences often make it impossi- 
ble to set up mass programs for handi- 
capped persons; men and women with 
different limitations cannot be treated as a 
homogeneous group. This may be one 
reason that a pre-CETA 1973 Department 
of Labor review found that the most fre- 
quent service provided handicapped per- 
sons in employment and training programs 
is referral to other agencies and services. 


is to assemble classes of similarly handi- 
capped individuals or those who need simi- 
lar services—assistance in changing careers 
after disabling accidents, for example. This 
approach is most likely to be effective in 
localities with a relatively high proportion of 
persons with similar handicaps. 

Another problem is that some prime 
sponsors simply overlook the handicapped. 
As one CETA director explained, ‘The 
demand for CETA slots exceeds the sup- 
ply, and our ‘first come, first served’ policy 
means that walk-ins fill the limited number 
of slots.”” But the handicapped—who often 
literally cannot walk in and who may never 
get information about CETA programs— 
are thus unintentionally excluded. This 
suggests a need for positive recruitment 
efforts such as earmarking slots specifically 
for the handicapped and undertaking out- 
reach efforts to inform potential recipients 
of CETA services. 

Some prime sponsors may feel that vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies—and not 
CETA organizations—have responsibility 
for serving the handicapped. But voca- 
tional rehabilitation emphasizes restoration 
of muscle use and coordination through 
simulated work as well as competitive job 
development and placement. 

Moreover, many prime sponsors are 
concerned about the costs of serving the 
handicapped. While this is an important 
consideration, expenses may be reduced 
through joint efforts with other social serv- 
ice agencies that can provide support serv- 
ices needed to move handicapped workers 
into jobs. 

On the human side, some program op- 
erators seem reluctant to deal with handi- 
capped persons because they feel uncom- 
fortable or don’t know how to respond. 
They may have unpleasant feelings of pity, 
helplessness, fear, or revulsion. The result is 
a form of discrimination which can be over- 
come through education and increased 
contacts with handicapped persons. 

Prime sponsors interested in starting or 
expanding programs for disabled persons 
might start by appointing handicapped 
men and women to CETA planning coun- 
cils and encouraging organizations of hand- 
icapped persons to learn more about 
CETA services. Another step is to enlist the 
help of residents willing to act as advocates 
for disabled persons. The parents of handi- 
capped children, for example, might give 
prime sponsors support, information, or 
even volunteer help. 

CETA public service employment slots 
can be used to hire workers who help to 
link the handicapped community, employ- 
ers, and social service agencies that pro- 
mote employment of handicapped per- 





sons. In some States—Georgia, for 
example—such employees work on the 
Governor's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped. 

CETA administrators can also initiate or 
strengthen relationships with other social 
service agencies to develop joint programs. 
A cooperative program might be set up, for 
example, to provide followup services to 
persons who list ‘‘poor health” as their 
reasons for dropping out of CETA pro- 
grams. 

A recent doctoral dissertation by R.M. 
Trout may help prime sponsors develop 
interagency efforts. ‘““A Model for Interor- 
ganizational Relationships: Vocational Re- 
habilitation and CETA in Colorado”’ sug- 
gests ways of structuring relationships and 
undertaking joint activities. A microfilm 
copy is available through most college li- 
braries; order doctoral dissertation number 
76—16,301. 

Another important resource is the U.S. 
Employment Service. Local offices or State 
agencies may provide rosters of employers 
who hire handicapped individuals, and the 
U.S. Employment Service offers a 73-page 
handbook called ‘Placing Handicapped 
Applicants.””’ The book, which describes 
job placement strategies and techniques, is 
available free from Applicant Services, U.S. 
Employment Service, Room 8118, 601 D 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 

The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped also publishes a 
useful guide called “Building and Maintain- 
ing Community Support.” This free 26- 
page booklet can be obtained from the 
President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, Washington, D.C. 
20212. 

While prime sponsors initiate local ef- 
forts, the Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration directly funds other CETA pro- 
grams for the handicapped under title Ill of 
CETA. Current projects include: 

®@ An on-the-job training program oper- 

ated by the National Association for 
Retarded Citizens in 48 States. “We 
take people out of an institutional 
setting—a sheltered workshop, public 
school program, or institution for the 
retarded—and put them into compet- 
itive employment situations,” explains 
Mike Stumbaugh, project director. 
Started in 1966, the project has 
placed some 15,000 clients in the 
private sector, and about 85 percent 
of them are still employed. 


Another on-the-job training effort by 
the National Association of Rehabili- 
tation Facilities that aims to open 300 
new training slots in rehabilitation and 
other health facilities around the 
country. 





®@ Twenty-one programs funded under 
the new National Program for Se- 
lected Population Segments. These 
programs, which have received $6.1 
million in CETA funds for fiscal year 
1977, will develop innovative ways to 
train, counsel, and provide jobs for 
handicapped persons in 16 States. 
The projects will experiment with 
such areas as employability develop- 
ment, special training for the visually 
handicapped, services to disabled vet- 
erans,. paralegal services to help em- 
ployers overcome employment bar- 
riers, and . ‘forts to increase job 
opportunities in civil service employ- 
ment. 
One example of these programs is a 
comprehensive work experience-ther- 


apy-placement effort by the North 
Texas Planning Regior.al Consortium 
in Wichita Falls. The program calls for 
restructuring production line jobs for 
224 to 240 physically and mentally 
handicapped persons. Participants will 
include long- and short-term institu- 
tionalized patients, as well as half-way 
house residents and homebound 


persons. 
A complete list of these experiments 
and the sites where they are being 
conducted appears in a paper called 
“Department of Labor National Pro- 
gram for Selected Population Seg- 
ments,” available from the National 
League of Cities/U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, 1620 | Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 

A project in which the Epilepsy Foun- 
dation will work with school systems 
in five cities to develop work experi- 
ence and on-the-job training oppor- 
tunities for 600 epileptic youngsters 
who are nearing high school gradua- 
tion, are recent graduates, or are 
dropouts. 


Project Skill in Wisconsin, a research 
and demonstration project that per- 
mits individuals with emotional or 
mental handicaps to be hired under 
special provisions of Wisconsin’s civil 
service system. Project directors get 
waivers from State merit testing and 
hiring provisions which exclude capa- 
ble mentally retarded trainees unable 
to pass stringent oral entrance exami- 
nations. The productivity of those al- 
ready placed in permanent civil serv- 
ice jobs is reported to be “equal to 
and in some cases higher than that of 
than that of regular employees.”’ 
Plans are underway to expand the re- 
laxed civil service hiring concept to 
other States in Region V, headquar- 
tered in Chicago. 


Supported Work, a major research 
and demonstration effort serving over 
2,800 persons in 13 cities and States, 
provides subsidized employment to 
very-hard-to-employ persons, some 
of whom have handicaps. The pro- 
gram enables many people now una- 
ble to compete for private sector em- 
ployment to make productive 
contributions to society and thus 
helps offset the costs of welfare or 
other transfer payments. 


These experiments—plus new efforts by 
prime sponsors—could greatly improve fu- 
ture employment services to the handi- 
capped persons who need them so much. 





Ron Jones is a manpower analyst with the Employment and 
Training Administration. Summer intern Yvonne Frank provided re 
search assistance 
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Employment Service Assistance 
to Handicapped Applicants 


According to reports from the Employment 
Service Automated Reporting System 
(ESARS), 1,137,600 handicapped individuals 
looked to the United States Employment 
Service for assistance in finding jobs during 
fiscal year 1976. The ESARS data represent 
a 15-month period that includes the transition 
quarter ending September 30, 1976. 

Slightly more than 161,000 individuals with 
mental or physical impairments received 
counseling to help them find employment 
suited to their needs, and almost 51,600 were 
given special tests designed to help Employ- 
ment Service staff determine the types of jobs 
in which they could excel. Supportive serv- 


ices—including referrals for remedial health 
services, remedial education, vocational reha- 
bilitation, child care, and other assistance— 
were provided to almost 96,000 handicapped 
persons. 

More than 213,000 handicapped applicants 
were placed in jobs. Some 206,700 of these 
were nonagricultural positions, and 164,500 of 
the nonfarm jobs were expected to last more 
than 150 days. Some 11,400 were placed in 
agricultural jobs, 3,800 of which were ex- 
pected to last 150 days or longer. The place- 
ment rate for handicapped applicants was 
18.7 percent—somewhat lower than the 21.9 
percent placement rate for all applicants. 


More than 403,100 handicapped veterans 
submitted or renewed their applications for 
work during the fiscal year. Of these, 55,800 
were counseled, and 86,700 were placed in 
jobs. 

Almost 16,000 handicapped applicants 
were enrolled in training programs: 47.6 per- 
cent in Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) programs, 27 percent in 
the Work Incentive (WIN) program, 6.2 per- 
cent in Job Comes, and the remainder in other 
types of training. 

Annie W. Boone 


Annie W. Boone is a program analyst, Office of Administration 
and Management, Employment and Training Administration. 











HELP FOR HANDICAPPED U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
APPLICANTS, FISCAL YEAR 1976 


Total employment service applicants 


Total placed 


Total handicapped applicants 


Handicapped applicants placed 


Handicapped veteran applicants 


Handicapped veterans placed 


4,385,568 





213,151 





Percent of handicapped applicants placed in nonfarm jobs 


Percent of handicapped applicants placed in farm jobs 
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A WORKLIFE interview with Ernest G. Green, 
the new Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Employment and Training. Green says: 


—“Many CETA prime sponsors haven’t 
understood the local labor market as well 
as they should.” 


—“ETA’s plans are to make appren.- 
ticeship the best thing since soap.” 
—“The only healthy way to operate in 
this society is to be willing to question 
and challenge and try to make changes.” 


For more of Green’s viewpoints, see 
the June issue of WORKLIFE. 
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A Day in the Worklife of... 
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oe Donna Hall, 
Horse Trainer 


Produced by Carol Morgan 
Photographs by Marianne Pernold 


66 orses and new leather are two of the best smells there 
are,” says horse trainer Donna Hall. Since last September, 
Hall, 23,has managed a dozen horses on a nine-acre 
farm in Clinton, Md. With her part-time helper, Jeffrey 
Honan, she is developing the farm into a facility for giving riding 
lessons, boarding horses, and providing other services. She earns 
$350 to $400 a month. Hall works outdoors 10 hours a day in rainy 
weather and in winter, and 18 hours a day during the summer. “The 
horses have to be schooled year round, whether it's warm or cold 
outside,” she explains. Her duties include breeding, training, feeding, 
and showing horses; giving them medical attention; and exercising race 
horses. In addition, she cleans stalls, repairs fences, cuts grass, and 
hauls horses in trailers. Four or five times a year she buys horses at 
auctions. 
She knows what it's like to be up all night, as she puts it, “watching 
a mare foal.” This means checking on the mare every 15 minutes and 
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Hall 


helping with the birth if necessary. “Twenty 
million different things can happen,” she says. 

Hall gained experience watching mares foal 
while working her way through the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Maryland with 
a part-time job on a thoroughbred farm. Last 
May she received a Bachelor of Science 
degree, with a major in Animal Science. Most 
of her credits were in the area of horse 


management. 
During her undergraduate days, she 
increased her practical Knowledge by training 


RIERA RS AIST AR RTE oes) REESE NES 
Donna Hall shows a mare to Mrs. 
Louise Emanuel, a prospective buyer, 
whose daughter Kate gets an 
elevated view from mother’s 
shoulders. 


Hall trains Shawnee Misty for an 
appearance at a horseshow. She 
commands the prize-winning 
Appaloosa to move with head 
perpendicular to the ground. 
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All of Hail’s work is not in the saddle. 
Hooves must be inspected at regular 
intervals and stones removed 

to prevent bruises and lameness. 





Knowing how to reduce the swelling 
of an injured hock by applying a 
double thickness of bandage is one of 
Hall’s many skills. 





an Appaloosa stallion under the supervision of 
Dr. James McCall, an associate professor in 
the School of Animal Science. The stallion 
won many ribbons in university competitions. 

The past few years have been filled with 
achievements for this young horse lover. The 
ribbon she won last fall for Bar Toma, a 
yearling Appaloosa, was one of many won at 
the annual International Horse Show in 
Maryland. In addition, Dooley’s Tiewiwas, the 
horse she trained and rode in the Maryland 
Appaloosa Pleasure Futurity last October, 
was named Grand Champion for English 
Pleasure Futurity. In 1973, she completed the 
Old Dominion 100-mile endurance ride from 
Leesburg, Va., across the Blue Ridge to the 
Shenandoah River and back within 24 hours, 
in the rain. 

Hall expects to “stick with horses” in the 
future. She says that people are becoming 
more interested in horses and the farm is 
prospering. She has repeatedly proven her 
ability to train stallions, refuting the general 
notion that women spoil rather than train 
horses. Hall explains, “People are becoming 
more openminded about it—a girl is not 
looked down on for being a horse trainer 














Carol Morgan is a public information specialist in the Employment 
yey : Standards Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor 
. A - tee 
ES 8 Sh a Marianne Pernold is a freelance photographer based in 
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SRR ihe . Washington, D.C 
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Designing A New tool To Rate Employability 


by Vickie O’ Quin 





OW can a prime sponsor determine whether local 

Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 

(CETA) services are helping jobless and underem- 
ployed individuals move from government assistance to self- 
support? 

Data about training completions, job placements, and other 
program activities help to answer this question, but many 
program results cannot be measured statistically. Numbers, for 
example, do not indicate whether CETA participants have 
acquired new motivation to look for work or gained job skills 
that will help them overcome previous records of frequent 
unemployment. 

To examine such issues, Arapahoe County, Colo., has 
devised a unique, nonstatistical tool that CETA staff members 
use both in serving the unemployed and in assessing the results 
of the services provided. Called the employability rating sys- 
tem, this device enhances the county’s ability to help CETA 
participants change job-related behavior and to become eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. 

Arapahoe County, which borders Denver on the south and 
east, is a relatively affluent suburban area. Much local housing 
is expensive and exclusive, county schools are touted for their 
avant garde teaching techniques and advanced architecture, 
and median education is high. In the midst of this plenty, 
however, are CETA participants who suffer poverty and 
increasing difficulty in finding jobs. 

About 4.6 percent of the county’s residents are classified as 
economically disadvantaged, and many of these are long-term 
unemployed. The local unemployment rate has grown about 
200 percent in the past 5 years, and job competition is fierce. 
Moreover, even the affluent suffer their share of employment 
problems: a high divorce rate plunges many county women 
into job searches for which they are unprepared, and about half 
the young persons who desire work are unable to find it. 

As the CETA prime sponsor, the county has developed a 
consolidated program for delivering comprehensive employ- 
ment and training services to residents who need them. More 
than 750 county persons were helped through CETA in fiscal 
year 1976 through programs funded for $815,000. Programs 
include career exploration, on-the-job training, classroom 
courses, and intensive counseling. The county emphasizes 
services to the economically disadvantaged but has also initi- 
ated special programs to aid youth, newly divorced women, 
senior citizens, and heads of households who provide the sole 
support for their families. 

The employability rating system—a method of determining 
the type and severity of the barriers that affect a person's 
chances of finding work—helps the prime sponsor gage the 
effectiveness of these services in meeting the needs of individ- 
ual participants, especially those of the disadvantaged and 
long-term unemployed. It also allows program staff to assess 
the mix of services that most effectively improves each 
participant's ability to become self-supporting. 

Mimzy Tackney. counselor supervisor for the prime spon- 
sor, explains why the rating system was developed. **While 
every counselor knew intuitively which individuals had bene- 
fited from the program and which had not, we had not 
formalized a method of recording those kinds of data. There 
was also a tendency to mistrust such intuition and to judge 
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progress strictly in terms of whether participants were em- 
ployed when they left the program. Yet every counselor knew 
that some persons showed very little change in terms of skill, 
education, or behavior and still got jobs, while others who 
showed tremendous growth were not employed but were 
enrolled in classroom training when they left the program. 

“Of even greater concern was that the program staff would 
selectively screen out hard-to-place participants and work with 
the job-ready individuals who stood the best chance of getting 
a job.” 

Staff counselors use the employability rating system to 
evaluate the barriers to employment faced by new CETA 
participants. Problems are assessed in three primary areas: 
education, skills and experience, and self-concept. To obtain 
information about these areas, counselors use an assessment 
form which calls for information about the person's work 
history, job skills, educational level, reading and English 
speaking ability, physical and mental health, legal barriers to 
employment, motivation, appearance, clarity of career goals, 
financial needs, involvement with other social service agencies, 
equal employment opportunity conditions, status as an of- 
fender or veteran, responsibilities as head of household, trans- 
portation or child care difficulties, possession of uniforms or 
tools, and other job-related information. 

After getting these facts, a counselor describes the individ- 
ual’s job barriers in terms of a four-level scale: severe job 
barriers, moderate job barriers, job capable, or highly mobile. 
(See accompanying outline.) In order to chart participants’ 
progress, the counselors also determine whether individuals 
fall within the high, medium, or low category in each of these 
four classifications. 

person rated as having severe employment barriers 

generally needs a full range of counseling, training, 

education, and placement services over a prolonged 
period of time. An example would be a person with a history of 
mental illness who has no high school education, no job skills, 
and minimum work experience. The prime sponsor's goal with 
such an individual would most likely be to reduce employability 
barriers to the moderate level. 

An applicant whose employability barriers are rated as 
moderate shows good potential for employment but needs 
some mixture of CETA services—perhaps counseling and job 
training—over a limited period of time. Arapahoe County's 
goal for this kind of man or woman is to reduce barriers to the 


job capable level. 


A job capable person is one who has some job skills but 
lacks proficiency. This person normally requires minimal help 
in entering the labor force or finding work. The highly mobile 
applicant has job skills and experience and can move within 
the job market with relative ease. 

After assessing participants according to this system, coun- 
selors set specific goals for reducing or eliminating each barrier 
and establish target dates for meeting those goals. When the 
target date arrives, the counselor and CETA participant re- 
view the individual's progress. “‘If the goals have been met,”’ 
Mimzy Tackney explains, “‘we can realistically say that the 
client has achieved greater employability.” 

‘The statement of goals is considered to be a key step in 
this system,’ she adds. ‘“‘Counselors must state goals con- 





cisely and in objective terms so that progress can be evaluated. 
The clearest goals can be established in the area of education. 
For example, participants either pass the General Educational 
Development (GED) test or they don't.” 

Setting goals for eliminating job barriers related to self- 
esteem is more difficult. Counselors try to determine partici- 
pants’ beliefs about their worth and abilities by asking them to 
predict whether they would succeed or fail at various voca- 
tional tasks. If an enrollee’s predictions become more positive 
over time, the counselor notes an affirmative attitudinal 
change. 

A counselor might also try to determine an enrollee’s level 
of self-esteem by noting his or her appearance. The assumption 
here is that participants who look neat, clean, and appropri- 
ately dressed have better self-images than those who are dirty 
and unkempt. 

Concrete goals for improving employability can be estab- 
lished in the areas of appearance and hygiene. For example, a 
counselor working with a man who initially appears unshaven 
and in dirty clothes may set a behavior-change goal of present- 
ing himself clean shaven and in neat, appropriate, attire. 

Typically, of course, most counselors notice changes in a 
participant's appearance. But stating the goal specifically al- 
lows the prime sponsor to document that change. The ability 
to measure the extent to which participants overcome barriers 
related to self-esteem is the least systematic feature of the 
employability rating system and is still under study. 

This method of assessing participants and setting goals for 
change has advantages beyond providing an accountability 
tool. First, it has given CETA counselors a language for 
describing the kinds of individuals they are working with and 
the range of services needed. This language is particularly 
helpful in discussing caseloads. 


In a staff meeting, for example, CETA administators can 
very quickly understand what kinds of participants are coming 


into the program and can better balance caseloads among 
counselors. For example, a counselor with a particular talent in 
working with persons suffering severe barriers to unemploy- 
ment can be assigned a smaller caseload than a counselor 
working with job capable participants who require less time 
and attention. Program administrators can also determine 
which kinds of participants should get priority service and 
which show the most progress in moving toward greater 
employability. The prime sponsor can then gear its operation 
to serve those who show the most potential for growth rather 
than those who are easy to place. 

he goal-setting aspect of the employability rating system 

is also helpful in providing feedback to counselors about 

their own effectiveness. *‘We can better judge effective- 
ness of techniques by keeping close track of goals and whether 
they are met. In this way, the system can open new doors in 
terms of personal growth for counselors,’ says Tackney. 

If a counselor is particularly adept at providing vocational 
guidance and monitoring skill training, for example, but has 
difficulty solving problems that stem from barriers related to 
self concepts. we can identify that problem and help that 
counselor perfect that area of counseling,’ she explains. 

The employability rating system is still in the process of 
being developed, and staff members are trying to improve 
some problem areas. These include training staff to use the 
system consistently, evaluating and using the data that are 
generated, and designing and improving forms needed to 
record essential data. 

The Arapahoe County CETA staff firmly believes that 
assessing local program success requires a close look at the 
extent to which program services have met the individual 
needs of participants. For that reason, it has adopted the 
employability rating system as an integral part of the local 
program. O 





Vickie O' Quin ts the director of CETA programs for Arapahoe County. Colo 





Employability Rating System 





Employability 


Readiness Level Education 


Skills & Experience 


Barriers Related to Self 





Highly mobile No barriers. No barriers. 


No barriers. 





Job capable No barriers. 


Lacks experience. 
Lacks high level of proficiency. 


May have some confusion around career goal. No 
other overriding barriers. 





Moderate barriers Requires little or no class- 
room instruction to get tory. 


high school diploma. 


Lacks skills. Has steady work his- 


Mental Health—May require short-term treatment. 
Self-Esteem—Client believes there is some possibility 
of success. 

Economic & Cultural Deprivation—Client is member 
of minority group or comes from economically de- 
prived background. 

Career Goals—Has great deal of confusion around 
career goals. 

Criminal Record—Client is on probation. 

Stability of Living Situation—Living situation is secure 
at the moment but not over a long period of time. 
Personal Appearance—Client will need some work in 
order to present self appropriately. 





Serious barrier. 
Will need remedial educa- 
tion. 


Severe barriers 


Lacks skills. Poor work history (job 
hopping, been fired). 


Mental Health—Has been hospitalized or on medica- 
tion. 

Self-Esteem—Client believes he/she will fail. 
Economic & Cultural Deprivation—Member of minor- 
ity group or from severely deprived background. 
Career Goal—Great deal of confusion around career 
goal. 

Criminal Record—Has been incarcerated. on parole. 
Stability of Living Situation—Client is without financial 
resources and without permanent housing. 

Personal Appearai. « —Will reed a great deal of work 
in order to present sel apprupriately. 
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PUBLICATIONS 











Following is a selected list of publications on 
employment and related matters. Single copies 
of Employment and Training Administration publi- 
cations for which no price is indicated can be 
obtained free by writing or telephoning the Inquir- 
ies Unit, Employment and Training Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Labor, Room 10225, 
601 D St. NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. Re- 
quests for copies of other free publications listed 
should be sent directly to the source indicated at 
the following addresses: Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, Room 1512, 
General Accounting Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20212; President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room 660, Vanguard Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20210. Please enclose a self-ad 
dressed label with all requests for free publica- 
tions. For publications not available free, write 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, and 
enclose payment 


Monthly Labor Review 


Monthly Bureau of Labor Statistics research jour- 
nal in economics and the social sciences. In- 
cludes analytical articles and current data on 
prices, wages, and productivity; employment and 
unemployment; and hours and earnings. Also 
reports on important developments in industrial 
relations, significant court decisions, union con- 
ventions, and labor developments abroad. In- 
cludes statistics section and book review depart- 
ment. Single copy $2.40; annual subscription 
$20.00, foreign mailing $25.00 


Worklife 


Monthly magazine of the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration. Covers broad spectrum of 
programs and developments in job training and 
employment, including efforts to aid the disad- 
vantaged, upgrading, vocational education, re- 
search, and hiring of the physically and mentally 
handicapped. Also contains publications page 
and frequent book reviews. Single copy $1.30; 
annual subscription $15.30; foreign mailing 
$19.15 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


Monthly Employment and Training Administration 
report provides data from the 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands on benefit payment activities, employer 
contributions, appeals decisions, and disqualifi- 
cations by issues. Data provided for selected 
industries and major occupational groups and by 
claimant's age, sex, and duration of unemploy- 
ment 











Employment and Wages 


Bureau of Labor Statistics quarterly with statistics 
on employment and wages of workers covered 
by State unemployment insurance laws and of 
Federal workers covered by unemployment com- 
pensation 


Job Safety & Health 


Monthly magazine published by Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. Covers devel- 
opments in industrial safety, with special refer- 
ence to activities of States and Federal agencies. 
Single copy $1.15; annual subscription $13.60; 
foreign mailing $17. 


Benefit Series Service—Unemployment 
Insurance 


Loose-leaf reference service from the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration contains ad- 
ministrative and court decisions on major unem- 
ployment insurance issues and related material, 
by State. New case material issued quarterly. 
Useful to persons working on appeals for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and others inter- 
ested in the unemployment insurance program. 


Employment and Earnings 


Monthly publication of Bureau of Labor Statistics 
giving current national statistics on labor force, 
employment, unemployment, hours, earnings, 
job vacancies, and labor turnover; State and area 
statistics on employment by major industry divi- 
sion; and hours, earnings, and labor turnover for 
manufacturing. Data presented in summaries 
charts, and tables. Single copy $2.50; annual 
subscription $30; foreign mailing $37.50. 


Occupational Outlook Quarterly 


\llustrated periodical written in nontechnical lan- 
guage published four times during the school 
year by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for coun- 
selors, teachers, educators, parents, and others 
who work with young people; students; and 
people interested in finding or changing jobs. 
Reports on emerging jobs, educational and train- 
ing Opportunities, salary trends, and the effects of 
changing technology on jobs. Supplements and 
brings up to date information in the biennial 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. Sources of 
free or inexpensive work force publications are 
also listed. Single copy $1.15; annual subscrip- 
tion $4.30; foreign mailing $5.40. 
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Monthly Labor Review Reader 


A 499-page book prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics includes selections from the 
Monthly Labor Review in each of seven major 
areas. The articles, relevant to today’s problems, 
are presented in nine chapters and span roughly 
the last 15 years. Should be of interest to labor, 
business, and government officials; research 
scholars; and students and teachers of econom- 
ics, industrial relations, management, and public 
relations. Specify BLS Bulletin 1868. $5.50. 


National Apprenticeship and Training 
Standards for Dental Technicians 


Employment and Training Administration booklet 
gives revised national apprenticeship and training 
standards of the National Association of Dental 
Laboratories. Presents detailed explanation of 
training for four types of dental laboratory techni- 
cians. 


Performance 


Monthly magazine of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped. Covers 
progress in nationwide program to provide em- 
ployment opportunities for all handicapped work- 
ers, new promotional and educational ideas and 
activities for the handicapped, and latest devel- 
opments in rehabilitation and placement. 


The American Worker 


Department of Labor's Bicentennial 327-page 
book salutes U.S. working men and women of 
the past 200 years. Divided into six chapters, 
each written by a leading historian, the book 
gives an account of workers from colonial days to 
the present. Also included are a dedication, an 
epilog, a discussion of the way collective bar- 
gaining was conducted by former Secretaries, 
and an extensive bibliography. It has more than 
400 photos and drawings. Specify Stock No. 
029-000-00256-8. $5. 


Brief History of the American 
Labor Movement 


Bureau of Labor Statistics booklet discusses the 
development of the modern labor movement and 
its struggles and successes. Separate chapters 
describe gains achieved in collective bargaining 
and the outstanding features of the U.S. unions. 
The 104-page booklet also discusses recently 
enacted laws that relate directly to the physical 
and economic security of the American worker— 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act and the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act. An 
appendix lists important events in American labor 
history for the period 1778 through 1975. 














ie History of Labor in America’ 


Realist painter Jack Beal's four 12-foot square murals—“The History of Labor in America’—tracing 
workers from colonial times to the present are on display in the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL) in 
Washington, D.C. Beal’s epic murals involved 2 years of work, 576 square feet of canvas, renderings of 
34 life-size human figures and four ducks. Two panels are in natural light, two in artificial light, each one 
at a different time of day. Portraying four centuries of labor—ranging from land clearing in the 17th 
century to laboratory work in the 20th century—the murals were commissioned for DOL by the General 
Services Administration (GSA), with the help of the National Endowment for the Arts, as part of GSA’s 


art-in-architecture program. 


This is the story as told in each of the four panels: 








Colonization—the 17th-century 
mural—depicts a young pioneer 
family and a trio of fur traders in 
the American wilderness. 
Children tend a camp fire at dawn 
of a spring day while a white 
trapper and an Indian accomplice 
barter beaver skins with an 
English trader. The theme of 
early Americans confronting the 
forest is conveyed through the 
husband chopping down a tree. 
The wife carries a bucket of water 
from the nearby river. 





Settlement—an 18th-century 
scene—portrays domestic labor: 
house raising, blacksmithing, and 
farming. Working in the summer 
at midday, fathers and sons put 
the framework of a wall into place 
while a blacksmith and his young 
apprentice make nails at the 
forge. The woman of the house 
looks out her Dutch door. This 
panel symbolizes taming the 
wilderness. 











Industry represents the 19th 
century, when child labor was 
exploited. The scene is the 
interior of a textile mill where a 
woman with a picket sign leads a 
child out of the building as one 
youngster pickets a workplace. 
The mill owner sits sternly 
watching an adult male and a boy 
work late in the evening. Belching 
smokestacks in the background 
pollute the environment. 








Technology looks at the 20th 
century. Scientists and 
technicians are at work at night in 
a circular room with balcony and 
glass walls. A profusion of wires 
leads to other parts of the 
building. In a controi booth, one 
scientist examines a pine branch, 
while another studies a potted- 
pine seedling as they work 
together on environmental 
problems. Beal painted himself as 
the scientist with the seedling. 
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The History of Labor in America — py Jack Beal. The epic murals, tracing workers from colonial times to the 


present, were recenfly unveiled in the Department of Labor. (The panels are described on the back of this page.) 
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